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Xn InStallation as BAHNSON Humidifiers in One of the Largest Weave Rooms in the South. 


Are You Interested In Humidifiers? 


If you are, visit our exhibit at the Sixth Southern Textile Exposition, Greenville, South 


Carolina, during the week of October 20th to 25th and see the Bahnson Humidifier in 
operation. 


Note its simplicity and ease of operation, the quality of materials and the expert work- 


manship of its build—then you will understand why Mills are ordering them like this, for 
instance: “These to be like those you installed for us in 1919.” 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers | 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 437 Fifth Ave. 
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Five Men and a Hand- 
Truck equal 


One Man and a Yate 
Geared Chain Block 
on « I beam trolley. 


ND the one man with the Yale 

equipment will perform the 

same work in the Safest Way, take 

up less working space, and do it 
quicker. 

The Yale Spur-Geared Block is 
the safest, speedtest, portable hand 
hoist. 

“From Hook-to-Hook-a-Line-of-Meel” 


The new Yale catalog shows you many 
ways to save money and increase pro- 
duction in your plant by using Yale“Chaim 
Blocks and Electric Hoists. 


Let us send you your copy 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Textile Mill Supply 


INCORPORATED 1898 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
AGENTS FOR 


Graton & Knight 
| eather Belting 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Bobbins & Shuttles 


DODGE 
Hangers, Pulleys, Couplings 


Card Clothing Reeds 


WYANDOTTE 


Concentrated Ash TextileSoda K.B. Special Ash Deterpetit 


We Carry a Complete Stock and Can Make Immediate Shipmea 


Everything In Mill and Factory Supplies 


MORE 


SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using 


“AMTEX” 


Spinning, wisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
| Phan ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 


-WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


ESTASLISHMED IG5) 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Manufacturers of the following 
Machines 


COTTON MACHINES 
Cleaning Combing Machmes 
Opening Drawing Frames 
Conveying Roving Frames 
Distributing Spinning Frames 
Picking Spoolers 
Revolving Flat Cards Twisters 
Sliver Lap Machines Reels 
Ribbon Lap Machines Quillers 
Loom Dobbies 


COTTON WASTE MACHINES 


Cotton and Woolen Systems 
others. Openers | Revolving Flat Cards 
We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. Card Feeds Spinning Frames 

/onaensers WisLers 
Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 


SILK MACHINES 
Ring Twisters 


WOOLEN *TACHINES 


Card Feeds Condensers 
AME RICAN Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning Frames 
WORSTED MACHINES 
TEXTILE BANDING ec INC. Cone Roving Frames Ring Twisters 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold ia the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
WHITINSVILLE,MASS.U.S.A. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE CHARLOTTE.N-C. 
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Opening Room, White Oak Mills, Proximity Manufacturing Company, Greensboro, N. C. 


The largest manufacturers of Denim in the world recognize the 
| value of Saco-Lowell Tandem Vertical Openers fed by No. 4 Bale 
Breakers in helping maintain their high standard of quality. 


Send for our sales engineer and let him tell you how you can 
improve your opening and cleaning equipment. 


Over 1100 Saco-Lowell Vertical Openers are in use in manufactur- 
ing coarse, medium and fine yarns. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
1824 1924 


SALES OFFICES 


No. 1 FEDERAL STREET 1220 MINT STREET MASONIC BUILDING 
t BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE. N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 
H 
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Noon 


i2 


DAYLIGHT 


SW EGG SHELL MILL WHITE 


ARTIFICIAL 
LIGHT 


MIDNIGHT 


Sull Work Short Days 


Maximum Amount of Light Possible for Every Hour and Every Season—Diffused Light 


S mill and factory engineers know, one reason why IMPORTANT 
Sherwin-Williams Eg-Shel Mill White has come into | Never turns gray. 
use so fast is because light is diffused from its surface Never turns yellow. = — 
: There is nothing else quite like it. 
into every corner, not sharply reflected in a few direc- Causes important savings in electric light 
tions, as with a glossy surface. parininee 


Send for our illustrated book. It is an important contribution to 
the cause of factory efficiency. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Eg-Shel Mill White 


‘Nothing else quite like it!”’ 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY 
808 Canal Rd. : Cleveland, Ohio 


Branch Offices and Warchouses in all principal cities 


| Dec. 2. 
> 
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WOONSOCKET 


COTTON OPENING EQUIPMENT 


Horizontal Cleaner, Vertical Opener and Bale Breaker 


Our policy of Specialization has aga'n brought out by actual tests the out- 
standing development in open‘ng machinery, required by cotton manufacturers to 
meet the present conditions of costly cotton and labor. 


This equipment installed in your opening room will thoroughly open and clean 
ordinary or high density bales of short or long staple cotton, without injury to the 
stock, without curling or rolling, without loss of staple, at the lowest labor cost: 
requiring the least power; with the smallest investment and installation expense. 


Send for Our Special Catalogu2 of Opening Room Equipment 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE AND PRESS CO., Inc. 


Woonsocket, R. L. 
OPENING AND PICKER ROOM, CARDING, DRAWING AND ROVING MACHINERY 


Northern and Export Office FALES & JENKS MACHINE COMPANY Southern Office 


PAWTUCKET. R. |. Pp CHARLOTTE. N. Cc. 
awtucket, R. L 

t J. H. MAYES. 

4. WINDLE, Agen SPINNING AND TWISTING MACHINERY Agent 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE COMPANY 


Pawtucket, R. L. 
SPOOLING, WARPING AND WINDING MACHINERY 
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Link- 


Silent 
Chain 


The Effective Drive for Textile Machinery 


We thank the many textile men who came to our booth 
at the Southern Textile Exposition and expressed their 
approval of our drives at their mills. 


Flexible as a Belt—Positive as a Gear— 
More Efficient Than Either 


1897 

LINK-BELT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road INDIANAPOLIS, P. O. Box 85 
Boston - . - 49 Federa! St. Charlotte, N.C. J. 8. Cothran, 909 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


Birmingham, Ala. : . . 720 Brown-Marx Bldg. Atlanta 24 Mariett= 4 


Belt 


SOUTHERN 


BULL 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLAKK PUBLISHING COMPANY. 39-41 S CHURCH STREET. CHARLOT 
AT POSTOFFICE. CHARLOTTE. N 
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Need for ki undamental Research in Textile I, ndustry 


NUMBER 8 


Address by John Baneroft, of Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., Wilmington, Del., before Southern Textile Association. 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Southern Texti'e Associntion: 

The subject of the need for a fundamental “Research Institufe” in the 
textile industry in this country is a very important one. Since accepting 
the kind invitation extended me to talk to you on it, | became more con- 
scious every day how poorly equipped I am in language and in scientific 
knowledge to present such an important question adequately in the reali- 
zution of the great changes that have occurred, and are taking place, in 
the economic condit ons in this country, and its various industr’es. These 
changes cannot be met by continuing methods that have been in use fur 
several generations; these should be modified or improved in light of all 
new knowledge and facts that can be brought to bear upon them by the 
work of highly trained technologists devoting their time and talents to 
the search for the best raw material and the most economical and scien- 
t:fic methods of manufacture. 

I believe that all of us who are interested in seeing our cotton mil's 
prepared to meet both foreign and home competition in quality and cast, 
ond who are concerned in the future welfare of our em»loyees and the 
growth of our important industry, should give this project, to which our 
aftention has been drawn so many times in d’seussions and in articles by 
influential writers in prom‘nent textile journals, careful consideration. . Let 
us realize that more thought must be given for the morrow and less to 
the past to meet the new and greater demands. We must build more 
solidly for the future. 

Dr. Pickard well ssid at Chorlotte-last month: “For the industry 
collective'y, what we need as much as anyth‘ng else is collective sentiment 
and collective determination to increase the distribution of American 
prcducts abroad. As an adjunct to this, we should have a well org nized 
and well supported textile research laborstory, des‘gned to study const intly 
the elimination of waste and the application of improvements in machinery 
und improvements in manufacturing methods,” to which I will add “and 
to help towards a more balanced production and better marketing condi- 
tions.” 

A research laboratory must necessarily be under a council exercising 
proper and intelligent centrol, and representative of the many factors 
contributing to the finished product. This council should be comprised of 
men who are thoroughly impressed with the great importance and value 
of research, and who are, in a sense, idealis!s, with the ability to separate 
ihe essent'al from the non-essential in the reports submitted by the tech - 
nenl staff. It should act as a clearing house for the data and information 
collected and presented to it, and should keep the industry in close 
co-operation with its activities through its publications im an of.icial 
journal. 

For the sake of brevity, I will quote from a correspondent, whose 
views I asked on this subject, as they are explanatory and constructive, 
and cover the ground concisely: 


Meaning of Term “Fundamental Research.” 


“No substantial progress toward the development of a broad program of 
fundamental research in the textile industry of this country can be made 
until the popular misconception of, and ignorance pertaining to, the term 
are eliminated. It is undoubtedly true that a very large number of mon- 
ufacturers consider standardization and testing the backbone of research. 
As long as this conception prevails a mi!l will consider that it is doing its 
bit toward promotion of scientific investigation merely by the installation 
of an analytical laboratory, which, sooner or later, becomes a routine 
department either for the testing of mill supplies or for the checking of 
individual lots of yarn or cloth as they pass through the mill. 

“It cannot be said too often that fundamental research has nothing to 
do with the working out of specialized problems which happen to confront 
individual plants or individual groups of plants comprising specific 
branches of the industry. It is instead an examination of the premises on 
which our present processes of textile manufacture are based. This does 
not mean that a program of fundamental research should be started on the 
belief that these premises, either in whole or in part, are wrong. Such a 
program should merely take it for granted that we do not know whether 
many of them are wrong or right. 


“A logical argument in selling a group of men on the idea of funda- 
mental research in an industry is of course by means of examples—that 
iS, Citing specific cases of results accomplished by such a program in othe! 
fields. This method has been used in detail in nearly every discussion: of 
the subject. While admitting the value of this, I feel that any intelligent 
manufacturer who once understands the real meaning of fundamental 
research needs nothing but his own processes of logic to convince him that 
Lhe good to be achieved far outweighs any material cost. I cannot. believe 
that a mill man, with any sort of experience, can delude himself with fhe 
idea that he is necessarily getting maximum quality and quantity per- 
formance from his equipment. 

“The finishing branch of the textile industry is, in my opinion, an 
excellent example. Any one familiar with starching formulae, for instance, 
and with the manner in which desired finishes are obtained in the average 
plant, must be impressed with the fact that this whole process can never 
he placed upon a scientific and fool-proof basis until more is known re- 
garding the characteristics and effects of the individual constituents coni- 
prising a starch mix. 

“It is In connectton with the scope of the proposed research institute 
fiet the g-entest difference of opinion will develop. Many feel that it 
should be localized at the start to one particular branch of the industry— 
}articularly, the cotton branch. This is largely a question of psycho!ogy. 
Let us suppose that the first step is launched by the cotton people. Is it 
not logical to suppose that the other branches will allow jealousy to 
prevent them from co-operating at some later date when it is deemed 
fdvisible to extend the scope of the instifute? Is it not equally logical to 
suppose that the other branches would be spurred into action on their 
ewn hook and would create individual institutes of their own; thus 
resulting in needless and expensive duplication of effort? There are so 
imany technical problems which are common to all branches of the indus- 
try, and which, up to a certain point, can be worked out in a general way 
lor all. I think the ideal orginizgition is that developed in England, where 
they have individual associations for the various branches, but all co- 
ordinat ng and co-operating as a textile research organization. 

“Furthermore, it is a matter which concerns every factor in the fields 
of fibre production, yarn and cloth manufacture, cloth finishing and 
who'esale and retail distribution. In this connection, it is the belief of 
many that technical research should be closely linked with merchandising 
research, in order that the industry may determine not only the best way 
in wh ch to produce a material, but also the best way to create a market 
for that material when produced. Consequently, it is quite within reason 
lo imigine a merchandising research branch operating in close co-opera- 
tion with the technical research program. 

“While much of the question of organization of a research institute is 
involved in details, these details are extremely important if it is to accom- 
plish the broad purposes for which it is established. In order to insure 
the crystallization of the best thought of the industry on these details, it 
is necessary to have as a nucleus two types of men—men with money and 
men with technical ability. In other words, neither the mill executive nor 
the technical men can float this project alone. Consequently, every selling 
argument must be directed toward teaching the doctrine of fundamental! 
research to the men with the funds and industrial influence as well as to 
those who may be expected to take the most active part in the application 
of research results. 

“In addition, it is going to be necessary, as has been pointed out 
repeatedly, to secure the co-operation of pure scientists who will bring to 
the task minds unhampered by conceptions based on vears of internal 
experience, which conceptions may be either wrong or rgiht. Further- 
more, while avoiding all traces of government subsidy or control, it is 
necessary to secure the co-operation rather than the antagonism of those 
government bureaus which have already accomplished a great deal along 
independent lines of fibre research and other matters. Universities, with 
{heir resources, can also be helpful to such a program. 

“In all of this, however, it should be remembered that the idea is a 
evntralized organization and that no unified program can be developed if 
we continue to be content with efforts scattered over a broad number of 
agencies working as individual units. In other words, the utilization of 
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these agencies cannot take the place of a central institute with its own 
staff and laboratories and equipment. 

“Probably one of the most difficult details of organization to settle is 
that of assessment—nor can any one determine the best way in which the 
linancing of the institute should be arranged. However, it should be taken 
as basic principle that a “piker” plan of financing will defeat its own 
cnds., 

“While fundamental research, as stated above, is far more than applied 
research as practiced in many individual plants, the latter is a logical 
sequel to the former. In other words, instead of curtailing the number of 
plant laboratories, the development of a successful fundamental research 
institute presupposes the establishment of a far larger number of these 
individual laboratories where the broad results achieved in the institute 
iaay be applied to actual practice. It can easily be visualized as a remark- 
ible feeder for a new group of technical men which will infuse the 
industry with a broader conception of its possibilities. 


Conclusion. 


“Fundamental research is not a fetish; it is a practical idea of tremen- 
dous importance to both management and workers. To the former it 
cffers at least a partial solution to some of the problems reflected in 
periodic stages of depression and acute foreign competition; to the workers 
themselves it offers at least. a partial solution of one of the gravest prob- 
lems with which they are faced—that of the inflexibility of textile man- 
ufacturing organizations. Operatives with any intelligence are coming to 
realize that manufacturers are not trying to get their services at a mini- 
mum price, but, on the other hand, are severely handicapped by the more 
or less inflexible profit margin under present manufacturing and merchan- 
dising conditions. 

“The formation and proper promotion of a research institute program 
in this country is inevitable. There is no logical reason for delay in its 
initiation, oufside of the need for extreme care in developing the principles 
end details of the prosecution of the plan.” 

In seriously considering the project, I would suggest the appointment 
of a joint committee of members of the various textile associations, in- 
structed to learn the sentiment concerning the establishment of a research 
iaboratory on fundamental lines, like the one in England, together with 
the approximate estimate of its annual cost. If it can be maintained at an 
amount no greater than that of the Shirley Institute, it would not tax the 
cotton mills in this country as much as one cent per spindle per year; 
certainly such a contribution could not be figured into the cost of the 
rroduct appreciably, and probably would not need to be increased for 
some years. In that time certainly either its benefits would be demon- 
strated or its futility seen. | 

The future success of the cotton industry, owing to its great growth, 
particularly in the Southern States, is more dependent than heretofore on 


lower production costs and better quality of product. If such is your 
belief, then should not the best guidance be procured in highly trained 


men, devoting their time and talents to searching for the cheapest raw 
roaterials and the most economical and scientific methods of manufacture? 
Ought we not make every effort to imbue those engaged in the cotton 
industry with the importance of such new knowledge and its helpful effect 
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on the intelligent workers in our mills? Conditions of workers will be 
improved: salaries and wages increased because of greater interest in the 
work done under better guidance; disputes more quickly settled, and diffi- 
culties more easily overcome. New lines of development will be opened 
2s we are released from the limitations of tradition and precedents. The 
latter now hold us to narrow profits, whereas, these same profits might 
hecome larger, safer and more easily procured. 

Those who are interested in the future welfare and growth of our 
mills should realize the opportunity offered, and have faith in its possibi!i- 
(ies. The American manufacturer is an optimist and most certainly the 
cotton manufacturer must be, or else how ean he be content to continue 
on in face of the uncertainties in his raw material and labor costs, to say 
nothing of the competition he meets in a highly organized market in selling 
his product? Men of ability are not lacking, nor should there be any 
question of finding the money required, even in the face of having to wait 
several years before practical results are realized. 

Surely no one can doubt that cotton itself is cheaper today than it 
would be had the chemist not found values in the cotton seed, formerly 
thrown away. Technology in industry is vital if industry is to keep at the 
front in world needs, and must be continuous. It is becoming to be 
thought an asset to industrial plants. 


The cotton manufacturers today find it necessary to secure a market 
for their surplus in excess of domestic requirements, and must sell it in 
competition with the lowest costs in other countries; to do so, surely they 
must have all the knowledge available. Should we not inspect our mental 
batteries and perhaps exchange them as we find more thought must be 
given for the morrow? 

Progress in this direction must necessarily be slow, and step by step, 
but it should be made with courage in the outlook, keeping the object 
constantly in view and encouraged with vigorous support. Let us announce 
this object as our ideal, and surely our country’s leadership in the industry 
vill result. No one can afford to close his eyes in self delusion that he 
algdne can ascertain all obtainable facts or knowledge for the highest devel- 
opment. No industry is ever developed to its greatest usefulness by ob- 
stinacy or timidity. Most all of us are daily occupied with the existing 
troubles and complexities of our business, but can we afford to let our- 
selves be deaf to those who are ready to lessen these burdens with more 
profit by exact knowledge? The entire industry will grow better only by 
sustained effort to improve it. Plant managers and foremen will soon be 
more co-operative as they see scientific help translated into dollars— 
meaning wages and profits. 

In closing my remarks, I will suggest that, if a research laboratory is 
considered, a suitable location for housing it must be undertaken; and, as 
the textile mills are mostly located in the Northern and Southern States 
elong the Atlantie Coast, a location near the National Capitol would be a 
logical one, particularly so in view of the availability of the staff and 
cquipment of the Bureau of Standards, which can be -helpful in problems 
of testing and standardization. 

I will now leave my thoughts on this important subject with you in 
the hope that your Association will take a real position on it, and one 
favorable to its development; and that you will secure the full co-operation 
of the other Associations. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver's Friend 


2 B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and ecar- 
ries the weight into cloth. It means good 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. | 


We are in a position now to offer prompt 
shipments. 


L. J. CASTILE. Charlotte, N. C. 
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How Important Is the Price? 


HE buyer is often confronted with the problem of selecting a source of supply 
from among several producers offering substantially the same quality product 


at slightly different prices. 


Should his decision be influenced by a few cents difference in price? If the value 
to him of superior service could be reckoned in dollars and cents, might it not exceed, 


many times over, any slight price advantage? 


By establishing a reputation for giving prompt and efficient service to our customers, 
we believe we have placed Mathieson products above such price considerations in the 


minds of discriminating buyers. 


25 WEST 43 STREET NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


Direct 


liquid Chlorine-Caustic 


— 


esquicatbonate of Sod 
Bleaching Powder: So da Ash 
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100% satisfaction on a 
whole mill job 


THIS letter from a big spinning mill is 
of real interest to textile men who buy 
or use belts: 


“We have been using Graton & 
Knight Belting for the past five years 
and have found it very satisfactory in 
every way. Within the past twelve 
months we have equipped our new mill 
throughout with your Standardized 
Leather Belting and have not found a 
single belt but what has given us the 
hest results.” 

The belting worries of that mill are 
over! The Standardized Series—a 
grouping of brands of Graton & Knight 
Leather Belts—has given them the 
right belts for the right drives, all 
through the mill. These sturdy leather 
belts will give years of service. And 
when replacement is finally necessary, 
this standardization again insures com- 
plete satisfaction. 

Write for book 101-Q), which tells the 
story of Standardized Leather Belts in 
the textile industry. 

THE GRATON & KNIGHT MPG. CO. 
Tanners— Makers of Belts and Other Leather Products 


Worcester, Mass. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 
Nothing takes the place of Lea ther 
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Seventy-five-Cent-Dollar in Industry 


Ity S. F. Fannon, D'rector of the Depertment of Public Service, Sherman 
Service, Ine... Boston, Mass. before Southern Textile Assoctation. 


I am sure thot it is a pleasure for me to be here and hove a vert in 
your program. I cfttimes wonder if we realize the value of ge ting to- 
gether ond enjoying the good will that is expressed in such meetings as 
this. Rubbing shoulder to shoulder, elbow to elbow, learning the value of 
mon outside of the clothes he We irs, the home he lves in, or the husi- 
ness in which he is engiged. We cannot hore to bui'd a home, ec'ty or 
nation, end bui'd it well, unless we first lay the foundation ef good will. 
Cood will is the prime factor in business We have erased from our 
blackhoards the sta‘'ement. “the publie be damned. and we have written 
in ifs pleee, “the publ’e must be pleased,” or “the customer is always 
richt.”. Tom certain that each and every one of us resizes that a certoin 
part of our profits today are directly due to this principle of good will in 
LUSINeSS, 

ind vet men, with all the lessons we have had, with all that we are 
earning about good will, I wonder how many of us hove ever stopped to 
reolize just what we are suffering in th's country because of the Inck of 
application of g°od will in its most fundamental anplication—not Tow rd 


cur eustomers, but toward our employees, whose honds and brains mate 


rossible production in qualify and quantity. Do you restive that because 
we have fo develop, as industries all over fhe country, a feel neg of 
good will hetween emplover end employee thal we are losing 25 per cen 
of every dollar that we are investine in the pay envelove, that mdustry is 
putting ore dollar in the pay envelope from which tt !s receiving hui 
ceventy-five cents in return todov? A seventy-five-cent dollar in busmess! 
What a stunendous toss loss which at onee an waste, 
flint eannot but effect emplover. emnptlovee and the entire country 
Let us cons‘der for a moment or two the various major fretors found 
im industry. Take machinery We have ever spent a lorge amount 


lime and money upon machinery, thot from if we might recetve the 
max mum return for every dollar invested. We hove kept our inventors 
husy armplying their genius toward the development of this factor, that 
we might secure a h'gher preduction and the largest possible return on 
every dollar invested in machinery. 

Doy and night we are working upon the prob'em of raw materials. 
We have ecrented our own research departments thot we might loeste 
surees from which we might secure a constent sunply of the, prope 
aua'i'ies, and thus elim'nate all losses in raw materials 
There is hardly a newspaner o1 periodical published todivy that does 
not eontoin an artie'e on High'v developed courses on 
monagement pre to he found in the curriculum of our lorger universities 
We are rultine forth every effort in order that there be no 
loss in the dollar invested in management. 

The same ean he soxid of merchandise and-market. The matters of 
style, the e'ements of foshion, the question of se>.so' ible woods. the variou 
oh nnels of distribution. and numerous other relnted phases are all under 
continual serutiny, not only by individual manufacturers. hut also by 
associations of manufacturers. in prectically all lines today. We are mon 
tvinire exrerimental Ishoratories for the purpose of obteining quality, 
decressing eost. snd deve'oninge new and additional uses of preducts, that 
we might secure the mox'mum return for the dollar invested tn merechan- 
(se and market. 

tut when we ecme to the dollar invested in the human factor we 
find quite a d’fferent story. Tt does not seem nossible that men who have 
shown such intelligence end foresight in handling the dollars invested in 
these other foetors. would foil in many instances to provide against a loss 
‘mn the dollar invested in men. There are a few employers who g've in- 
teVigent and symonathetic cons‘deration to the viewpoint of the worrers. 
These omplovers are receiving a lerger return for the money invested 
vertheless. the that we are aimost unive saliv neg ecting 
the doller invested in the povroll envelor 

Lre we to admit that ensh invested im plant and equi! ment exerts a 
nore powerful aprenl to the exeeutive thon cash invested in pevroll? Is 
it possible thot a machine made of iron and steel is more attractive to the 
executive than a machine mode ef flesh and b'cod? Mon-power is vitally 
cesential to machine-nower and to the profitable operation of any industry 


1) faetors found iT) meaustiry hisiness denen ihe loval 

infell'gent eo-oreration, and harmonious production of the human element. 

Nevertheless, mechanics! factors commonly receive 95 per cent of the 

executive's ottention, and the erumbs of 5 per cent are thrown to the 


human factor. In many plants at this moment engineering specialists are 
ergaged in studying and impreving conditions of equinment and proeess 


This is as it should be—executive appreciation of science in mochinery 
and processing adds to profit But in how mony plants will you find 


management sufficiently enlightened to realize that secrence in the human 
factors pays large dividends? 

Why is it that we are paying 95 per cent attention to plant and equip 
rent and only 5 per cent to men? One man said to me, “Mr. Fannon, I 
will tell you why. America is a business nation seine a business nation 
she thinks in dollars and cénts. Thinking in dollars and cents, the execu- 
(ive quite naturally thinks of his largest investment, and his targes! 
investment is in plant and equipment.” Now this ts a fallacy. Our largest 
investment is not in plant and equipment but in the dollars and cents 


Continued on Page 14 
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GOOD BUSINESS 


An Advertisement by Chas. 1. Carpenter 


NCE upon a time there 
were two prisoners confined 


in the same cell and the 
niy property they had 
etween them, for which 


elther cared anything, was 
a prohibited jackknife. But 
instead of loaning the knife 
to his ceti mate, the original owner sold it: 
then when he wanted it he bought it back 
and so on this continued until their ten 
years’ terms were served. Having no cur- 
rency they kept books on the wall of the cell 
and with each sale each made a profit of 
10%. 1 believe that the knife cost the last 
buyer something around $100,000. But the 
knife was actually worth no more than when 
it was originally purchased. All of which 
goes to prove that there is a vast difference 
between an actual profit and a book profit. 


Some wise gazabo who must have had a 
hard commercial! knock or so, to make him 
so wise, once said, “There is no profit in 
being in business and being your only cus- 
tomer.” ‘Lhat was said many years ago, for 
I learned it before I went to work and it is 
a3 true today as when it was first said. It 
is the principle upon which Henry Ford and 
many of the most successful concerns in the 
World, do business. 


Henry Ford in his book says, “We make 
nothing we can buy.” And that is my motto. 


Put so many folks think to the contrary. 
“We make our own soap,” “We make our 
own size,” “We make our own oil,” “We 


make our own belting,” are frequently as- 
serted with pride by textile mill owners. 
And if they be right in their theory, I won- 
der why they do not raise their own sheep, 
grow their own cotton and operate their own 
ral-rcad ? 


A banker once said to me, “Don’t make 
anything you can buy. even if you have to 
pay a little more, for the smaller the load in 
the way of idle organization and plant, you 
have to carry in slack times, the less the 


oil at all? 


loss. 
concerns who want to keep anyone 


from 
1aking a profit on them.” 


We once called upon a large textile mill to 
explain -the merits of a new oil and were 
referred to the chief chemist. He listened 
to our story and then replied, “If you have 
what you claim, you have a good thing, but 
if we use it we will make it ourselves.” Now 
what do you think of that? This chief 
chemist had his own position to protect. The 
more he could make in the alleged, individual! 
oil works of his company, the surer his job 
was and the higher his pay. He was a 
chemist, not a merchant and probably never 
had a minute’s experience in merchandising. 
He was very proud of the sulphonating plant 
which he had installed. We dont know 
whether sulphonating plants came off Noah's 
Ark or not, but if thev did were up- 
to-date compared with this one 


thev 


When we asked him what in a general 
way he considered evidence of quality of a 
su'phonated oi!, he replied, “Naturally the 
one with the least water in it.” If that 
cpinion be true, why do they put any water 
in a sv'~honated oil? Why sulphonate the 


a2 


The truth is that the oil is sulphonated to 
make it soluble in water and to enable it to 
take up the greatest. possible quantity of 
water consistent with the service it is to 
render and therefore the sulphonated oil 
which will take up the most moisture is the 
best and not the one which will take up the 
least. And any practical mill man knows 
this, which proves that there are many 
things which cannot be learned in a labora- 
tory. We have worked in a laboratory and 
we cught to know. 


Still chemi:ts are a necessity. We have 
a bunch of them and they are all good fel- 
lows, but we don’t let any chemist run our 
p'iant. We would as leave think of letting a 
lawyer run it. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 


Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA. GA. 
100! Healy 
Phone: 


GREENSBORO. N. C. 
Building © Box 8! 


Watinut 4651 Phone Greensboro 1990 


511 Masonic Temple Bidg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 


GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 
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Operation Frames 


Desirable Amount of Twist.—The 
principle to work on is to insert just 
sufficient twist to enable the slub- 
bing, intermediate, or roving to be 
wound on the bobbin without either 
stretching or breaking, and also 
permit the material to be unwound 
at the next process without either 
of the faults mentioned taking 
place. 

Lffect of Hank Roving on Twist.— 
Finer the hank slubbing, roving, 
etc., from the same cotton, and the 
more twist is required to obtain 
sufficient strength. 

Influence of Quality of Cotton on 
Twist.—Longer the staple of cotton 
and the less is the amount of twist 
necessary for a given hank of rov- 
ing, as, for example, good Egyptian 
cotton compared with ordinary 
American cotton. 

The better the grade of each 
variety of cotton, the less the twist 
required, as, for instance, American 
good middling would not require as 
much twist as low middling. 

Effect of Creel Conditions on 
Twist—Badly worn skewers at the 
bottom end, or the point broken off; 
porcelain footsteps cracked, rough 
or broken out altogether; and waste 
in the upper or lower bearings of 
the skewers all tend to cause 
stretched material on its way to the 
back rollers. If any of these un- 
favorable conditions exist, obvious 


remedies should be attempted be- 
fore increasing the twist to com- 
pensate for the increased tension 
imposed on the material to rotate 
the bobbin. The cree! should also 
be vertical, and the roving guide 
rods set in the correct position. 

Influence of Dimensions of Bob- 
bins on Twist.—The longer. the lift, 
the greater the amount of twist 
required because of the increased 
angie occupied by the roving from 
the extremities of the lft to the 
guide rod, especially when unwind- 
ing the few final layers. More twist 
is also necessary when smaller 
empty bobbins are used for a given 
diameter of full bobbin. 

Other Details Regarding Twist in 
Roving.—lIf roving with a little more 
than the ordinary amount of twist 
is spun into twist-way yarn without 
altering the twist wheel at the ring 
frame, a slightly stronger yarn will 
result. 

In some cases, when the cotton is 
not up to the standard, one or two 
less teeth at the twist change wheel 
of the roving frame will greatly im- 
prove matters at the roving and ring 
frames. Conversely, when the col- 
ton is working very well, a larger 
twist change wheel by one or two 
teeth may be adopted; this is of 
special advantage when there is a 
shortage of rovings. 

The coarser the counts of yarn 


spun from a given hank roving, 
especially at the mule, and the more 
twist will be required in the roving 
to enable the latter to withstand the 
strain of continually restarting the 
rotation of the bobbin and pulling it 
round at a quicker speed. 


The creel conditions at the mule 
and ring frame ought to be as fa- 
vorable as possible to facilitate easy 
unwinding of the roving without 
any stretching taking place. 

There is a slight difference in the 
length of material delivered by the 
front rollers of a fly frame and the 
length wound on the bobbin, and 
this disparity—generally an elonga- 
tion—should be taken into account 
when calculating the turns per inch 
inserted in the roving. It is of vital 
importance that excessive winding 
tension at the roving frame be 
avoided, otherwise it is certain to 
stretch the roving. 

Influence of Twist on Amount of 
Production.—An increase in the 
amount of twist reduces the pro- 
duction as the speed of front rollers 
is reduced. If insufficient twist was 
previously inserted, however, the 
production would very probably 
actually increase by inserting a lit- 
tle more twist, as there would be 
fewer breakages and stoppages. 

Effects of Insufficient Twist.— 
The front rollers revolve quicker 
by using a -larger twist change 


wheel, but production may actually 
be less, owing to an excessive num- 
ber of ends breaking. Stretched 
material in the creel of the next 
process, or if stretched during with- 
drawal, is very disastrous, especially 
if using single roving at the spin- 
ning process. In addition, it is a 
source of discontentment amongst 
operatives. 

Disadvantages of Too Much Twist. 
—The roving will be more difficult 
to draft at the next process, and 
may necessitate the rollers being 
set wider. Speed of front roller at 
roving frame is less. Leather cov- 
ered top rollers at the mule or ring 
frame become hollow sooner. It is 
better, however, to err on the side 
of a trifle too much twist than on 
too little. 

Constant Numbers to Calculate 
the Twist.—In one method the twist 
constant multiphed by the square 
root of the hank will give the ap- 
proximate amount of twist requir- 
ed. A good guide is as follows: 


© 
~ 

= 

= = 

FO £S Fo 8S Fa 

Sea Island 1.5 65 6.25 7 18 78 

Egyptian 1.25 67 4.0 8 14 94 

American 1.0 1.0 1.5 1.13 4.5 1.09 


For ordinary American cotton, 
another method of calculating the 
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Send us your raw silk. We will inspect and 
throw it for you. It will be handled by the 
same organization and with the same care as 
material destined for the Duplan looms which 
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approximate amount of twist at any 
fly frame is as follows: 


/1.33 « hank 
V length of fibre 
A smaller constant is required for 
Egyptian, say, 8 instead of 1.33. 

The amount of. twist is mainly 
governed by the type of cotton, 
hank, and whether slubbing, inter- 
mediate, or roving. Each carder 
should record the exact amount of 
twist being inserted at each fly 
frame, together with such prevail- 
ing conditions as hank, type of cot- 
ton, length of staple, whether card- 
ed or combed, etc. 


Faults and Remedies. 

Single and Double.—The causes of 
these faults are as follows. Piecing 
full bobbins to the wrong end when 
creeling: bobbins running empty 
quicker than the tenter can replace 
with full bobbins; an end broken at 
the front rollers and carried by the 
air current so that it is attached to 
an adjacent end passing through 
another flyer; the tenter carelessly 
allowing the ends to overlap for 
inches, and even feet, when creel- 
ing; tenter not a good creeler, and 
hence more ends break down than 
otherwise, either before or after the 
piecing reaches the front rollers; 
an end broken down owing to a 
slub or clearer waste in the slub- 
bing or intermediate blocking the 
traverse guide hole at the interme- 
diate and roving frames respective- 
ly; a defective top roller, or a rough 
place on one of the bottom rollers, 
causing lapping; single or double in 
drawing frame sliver, slubbing or 
intermediate. Excessive speed of 
the framé, insufficient twist in the 
slubbing or intermediate, and ex- 
cessive resistance to the bobbins 
revolving in the creel all results in 
more frequent breakages and. the 
fault of single. When the tenter 
unrolis the several feet, and even 
yards, of slubbing or intermediate 
from an almost empty bobbin and 
then attaches the end from the full 
bobbin to the termination of the old 
end, the longth length in some cases 
is carelessly allowed to hang down 
(instead of being wound on to the 
full bobbin), and is sometimes taken 
forward by the end from another 
bobbin. An overlap of % in. is am- 
ple when creeling. 

All single or double which may 
have been wound on to the bobbin 
at the front of the frame should be 
removed by the tenter, and espe- 
cially should no intermediate frame 
enter be allowed to violate this rule. 
Some mills adopt a system of re- 
turning all rovings which the spin- 
ning department find to contain the 
fault of double, and the roving 
frame enter concerned is expected 
to unwind the faulty material be- 
fore it is again placed in the creel 
at the spinning process. 

Cut Roving. 

This fault indicates that the rov- 
ing has a thin place at intervals, 
almost as if it was cut completely. 
The causes may be detailed as fol- 
lows: The pairs of rollers set too 
close; bottom roller strained; a 
tooth broken out in one of the rol- 
ler wheels; badly worn cap nebs; 
roller gearing in a dirty condition, 
or meshed too deeply; sections of 
bottom rollers loose at the connec- 
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tions; leather coverings of top rol- 
lers badly pieced; too much draft 
between the front and middle pairs 
of rollers. 

Slubs. 

Distinetive terms are applied to 
certain forms of slubs, such as flyer 
leg slubs, thick slubs, clearer waste 
s ubs, flat dirt slubs, and so on. The 
causes of slubs in slubbing, inter- 
mediate and roving are as follows: 
Waste or fuzz on creel tops atl- 
teched to full bobbins laid thereon: 
loose fly accumulated on tops of 
bobbins in the creel; drawing frame 
sliver containing pieces of clearer 
waste; an end breaking at the front 
rollers and becoming attached for a 
short distance to the end passing 
through another flyer. Tenters care- 
léssly wiping down the roller beam 
and allowing some of the fly to pass 
along with the ends between the 
fivers and front rollers; waste not 
removed often enough from ereel 
guide rods and parts surrounding 
the top and bottom rollers: waste 
gathering in the hollow lee and 
fiver eye, and dragged along by the 
roving at intervals; tenters allowing 
some of the waste to become at- 
tached to the roving on the bobbin, 
or to the roving extending from the 
hollow leg to the bobbin, when 
cleaning. the flyers before doffing; 
waste not removed often enough 
from the top clearers of fly frames: 
thick, short piecings made during 
creeling; traverse guide not set 
properiy. An end broken at the 
front and, instead of the materiat 
from the front rollers becoming at- 
tached continuously to the next end, 
only short lengths are twisted in 
along with the next end, the draught 
set up by the revolving flyers di- 
recting the loose end to have a little 
detached very frequently; cleaning 
the shafting, drums, pipes, etc., 
above the frame while in motion, 
without any provision for prevent- 
ing the falling waste becoming at- 
tached to the roving. When there 
is an unusually large number of 
ends breaking down, due, for ex- 
ample, to a poorer class of cotton, 
or the frame in a bad condition, 
even the best of tenters cannot cope 
properly with the work and more 
slubs are made than otherwise. 

Very strict measures are taken in 
some mills to prevent flat dirt slubs, 
especially in fine spinning mills. I! 
is one of the most difficult faults to 
overcome in cotton spinning mills 
today; in fact, some of the combed 
yarn spinning mills regard it as the 
worst form of slub to eliminate. One 
of the precautions taken in some 
cases is that every hour the under- 
carder collects the flat dirt, which 
should be already removed from 
the clearers by each drawing frame 
tenter. 

Dirty and Oil Stained Roving. 

It is almost impossible to abso- 
lutely prevent this objectionable 
fault. The causes are as follows: 
Oil stains on drawing frame sliver; 
excessively oiling the rollers, dif- 
ferential motion, gallows pulleys, 
spindles, bobbin driving wheels, and 
starting rod bearings; oil on bobbin 
rail and clearer covers coming into 
contact with empty bobbins and full 
bobbins; oily, cracked, split or bro- 
ken bobbins; sweaty hands and fin- 
gers; throwing full bobbins care- 

(Continued on Page 32) 


A Service For Small Plants 


Recently we were commissioned to build 
an addition to a mill. The addition was small. 
In engineering parlance, it was a ”2 x 4 job. 
But that little "2 x "4 job received the 
unreserved attention of an organization 
keyed to the larger engineering jobs in the 
country. 


It was a big job, too, compared with those 
we later did for this same mill. We built a 
fireproof vault, and a garage. We rearranged 
the sanitation facilities, and planned a more 
efficent arrangement of the Offices. We 
supervised numerous repairs and improve- 
ments to buildings and equipment. 


All this work was done as an incidental to 
the regular duties of the engineer on the job. 
There is no job too small or too large for 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. Whatever the 
service may be, either for existing plants or 
in building new ones, Lockwood, Greene & 
Co. will bring to it the mature experience of 
one of the oldest textile engineering organi- 
zations in existence. 


Send for a copy of “Building with Fore- 
-sight,” a booklet which shows pictorially 
some of the work done by Lockwood, Greene 
& Co. 


LOCKWOOD,.GREENE & Co. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 


ROSTON 
DETROIT 


ATLANTA CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE 


NEW YORK 
SPARTANBURG 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 
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The Seventy-Five-Cent Doilar in Industry 


Continued from Page 19 


invested in the payroll envelope. In the average business cash invested 
in payroll will exceed cash invested in plant and equipment within two or 
three years, even the most unusual enterprises’ payroil will exceed p.ant 
mvestment within five years. 

Take for example your own plant. Figure its cost as compared to 
your annual payroll and you will find that there is not much d.fference 
between the two—the amortization of your plant is probably on a twenty 
year basis—your payroll is paid every year. 

And yet, how we safeguard the investment in plant and equipment. 
He would be a foolish man who would allow his plant to go a single night 
without proper insurance. But how many plants today have a protec.uon 
oo the larger investment, that of the payroll envelope? Necessary? Abso- 
lutely! Our industrial fire losses have averaged two hundred million dol- 
lars yearly—sirife losses have equalled two biilion dollars—a risk and 
waste ten Limes as great as that of tire—and though it has been tried. no 
insurance company has as yet been able to withstand the losses in the 
writing of strife insurance policies. And what is the cause of strife but 
the lack of good will and common understanding. 

Many employers have tred to secure improved returns on payroll 
investment by placing industrial spies in the plant to report delinquent 
empioyees so that they MWiay he discharged. it is no more sound to tire 
the average delinquent workman than it is to scrap a valuable machine 
simply because it isnt operating well. This antiquated practice is utter.y 
hopeless ol success because no system of Spyism can do no more than 
deal with symptoms, leaving the causes as firmly entrenched as ever. 

Other employers have tried to secure improved results on payroll 
investment through the various activities known as we'fare work. They 
tried to win the co-operation of their employees by giving them some- 
thing. Labor does not want patronage—particularly when it assumes large 
proportions and lays itself open to criticism as undesired activities paid 
lor involuntarily by the employees out of money taken from their pay 
envelopes, 

Some employers think that wages alone control productive effort. 
This is unsound because thousands of workmen who are getting a large 
days pay are delivering from 25 to 50 per cent less than a full day’s work. 
It ofttimes turns out that the more the employe! pays, the less the em- 
ployee delivers. This fact may well furnish food for thought to employers 
who are increasing wages in the hope of increasing production. 

Other employers think that vocational skill controls productive effort. 
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there are, however, countless employees who are vocationally fit, but who 
wie delivering from 25 to 50 per cent less than a full day’s work. Some 
(f the shortest producers are well trained men in their vocations. 

Shermon Service hos proved that the factor which controls the pro- 
auctive effort of every workman is his “motive.” Tf a man kills another 
roan, the law recognizes that motive controls action and the State will 
ascertain the motive for the act But aside from acts governed by law 
ithe existence and power of motive has been little understood. 

In industry, the motives of workmen exert a tremendous influence for 
ct ag inst productive effort, and are thus the root of vast losses on payroll 
investment. And yet employers pay little or no attention to he motives 
cf employees. 

In various plants considerable attention is given to motion-study, but 
not to motive-study, although the motions of the workmen are controlled 
ty their motives.. Sherman Service has established the fact that every 
working force is made up of three types of employees, irrespective of the 
size of the plant, kind of product, open or c‘osed shop, or any other condi- 
tion. Not three types of employees by sex, creed, vocation or rate of pay 
But three types as regards motives: Conservative, Radical and Neutral. 

The proportions vary somewhat from one plant to anuther, but we 
have established through our analysis that in 100 typical employees, 10 
per cent are of conservative motive, 10 per cent of radical motive, and 8) 
ier cent of neutral motive. 

The ten employees of conservative motive produce a full day’s work. 
There is no loss on their payro!! dollar. 

But the ten emplovees of radical motive produce only 50 per cent of a 
full days work. There is a loss of 50 per cent on their payroll dollar. 

And the eighty employees of neutral motive produce only 75 per cent 
ef a full day's work. There is a loss of 25 per cent on their payroll dollar. 

The net result in this case, which is typical, is a loss in production 
value of 25 per cent of payroll investment per 100 employees. 

An employee of conservative motive is a 100 per cent producer for the 
reason that he believes that it pays to apply himself loyally and diligently, 
ond to give his employer as much as possible. H's daily production reflects 
satisfaction, co-operation and active interest-im-the-job. 

An employee of radical motive is a 50 per cent producer for the reason 
that he believes that it pays to restrict his efforts and to give the employer 
vs little as possible. His daily production reflects discontent, antagonism 
and extremely active hatred-of-the-job. 

An employee of neutral motive is a 75 per cent producer for the reason 
that he believes that it peys to produce just enough to hold his job. His 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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ESTABLISHED 1866 
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HE semi-annual meeting of the 

Southern Textile Association, 
held Wednesday, October 22, at the 
Woodside National Bank Building, 
Greenville, S. C.. was called to order 
at 3:15 by President Marshall Dill- 
ing. The invocation was by D. W. 
League, Greenville. 

President Dilling explained that 
this semi-annual meeting would be 
confined to one session, due to the 
fact that most of the members of 
the Association wished to visit the 
Southern Textile Exposition. The 
dinner and night session was called 
off, due to other attractions in 
Greenville. 

While the aftendance was small, 
the. mecting was one of the most 


MARSHALL DILLING, President, 
Southern Textile Association. 


interesting in the history of the 
associalion. The two feature ad- 
dresses were unusually good and 
were received with a great deal of 
interest by the members. 

The first speaker, John Bancroft, 
president of Joseph Bancroft & 
Sons Co., Wilmington, Del., one of 
the leading finishing companies of 
the country, was introduced by Da- 
vid Clark, editor of the Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 

Mr. Bancroft spoke on the value 
of research in the textile industry, 
his address being particularly time- 
ly and interesting on account of the 
work being done by the Association 
along this line. He stressed the need 
of “furidamental research,” defining 
this term as “an examination of the 
premises on which our present 
processes of textile manufacture 
are based.” This research, he stated; 
should not be based upon the as- 
sumption that our present processes 
are either in whole, or in part 
wrong. It should proceed upon the 
theory that we do not know wheth- 
er our present methods are right or 
wrong and that research should be 
conducted with an open mind as 
whether we can or cannot improve 
upon present methods. 

Too often, Mr. Bancroft said, a 
research program degenerates into 
a mere testing laboratory, a routine 
department either for the testing of 
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mill supplies or for checking of in- 
dividual lots of yarn or cloth as 
they pass through the mill. 

A successful research system. that 
will help the mill meet both domes- 
tic and foreign competition, should 
be developed through co-operation 
of the mill men and the technica! 
men—men with money and men 
with technical training. Neither 
group can develop this work alone, 
but their combined efforts can work 
out a research proggram that will 
be an invaluable asset to the indus- 
try, the speaker stated. 


In conclusion, Mr. Bancroft stated 
that technology in industry is vital 
if the industry is to be kept at the 
front in world needs and must be 
continuous. 

Robert W. Phillip, associate edi- 
tor of Cotton, introduced S. F. Fan- 
non, of the Sherman Service, pro- 
duction engineers of Boston. Mr. 
Fannon's subject was “The Seventy- 
Five-Cent Dollar in Industry,” and 
he delighted his audience with an 
inspiring address, touching upon the 
human element in industry. 

The average manufacturer, Mr. 
Fannon pointed out, is accustomed 
to think of his plant and machinery 
as his greatest investment. He loses 
sight of the fact, the speaker said. 
that the pay roll investment is the 
great investment the manufacturer 
has and that in an average mill, the 
pay roll exceeds the plant invest- 
ment every two and one-half years. 
The way to increased profits is 
through the realization of a greater 
return on the pay roll investment, 
rather than through a mere effort 
to increase production, he stated. 

Increase in production and a con- 
sequent increase in profits cannot 
be obtained through higher wages 
alone, Mr. Fannon explained. The 
governing factor in all production is 
the motive that actuates the indi- 
vidual worker. To increase produc- 
tion, it is necessary for the employ- 
er to devieop in the employee a 
greater motive or incentive to more 
work. This can be accomplished, 
he stated, by education of the em- 
ployees, explaining that such edu- 
cation is not concerned alone with 
books and school rooms, but should 
be a definite program that will give 
the employees a better understand- 
ing of relation of thetr-efforts to- 
ward the whole economic structure 
of business’and a clearer knowledge 


of how their well being is insep-’ 


arably linked with the success and 
prosperity of the industry in which 
they are employed. 

The address of both Mr. a 
und Mr. Fannon are published 
full elsewhere in this issue. Both 
of them contain a great deal that 
should commend them to the inter- 
est and consideration of every mill 
man in the country. 

The Association tendered bath 
speakers a rising vote of thanks for 
their contribution to the meeting. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Fannon’s 
address, David Clark made a motion 
that the time and place of the next 
meeting should be fixed by the 


president and vice-president of the 
Association, the motion being 
unanimously carried. 

David Clark then made a motion 
that the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion take official recognition of the 
work of the Texas Textile Associa- 
tion, which is composed of the su- 
perintendents and overseers of the 
mills of Texas and which ts working 
along the same lines as the South- 
ern Textile Association. This mo- 
tion was carried and President Dill- 
ing appointed Mr. Clark and R. W. 
Phillip as delegates to the coming 
meeting of the Texas Textile Asso- 
ciaiton, instructing the delegates to 
convey to the Texas Association the 
commendation of the Southern Tex- 


S. F. FANNON. 


tile Association of the work being 
done. 


President Dilline requested that 
all officers of the association meet 
with him for a short while after 
the meeting was over to formulate 
plans for the sectional meetings to 
be held within the next few months. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Among Those Present. 


Among those who registered a’ 
the booth of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin at’ the Textile Show in 
Greenville as attending the Exposi- 
tion and the meeting of the South- 
ern Textile Association were the 
following, this list including those 
who registered Wednesday morn- 
ing: 


’ Alter, L. W. Scott, American Tool 


Works Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Parham, John L., Fossick’s Statistt 
eal Bureau, Memphis, Tenn. 

Keller, J. €., Night Supt., Williams- 

ton, S. C. 

Batson, J. M., Supt., Opelika Mfg 
Co., Opelika, Ala. 

Askew, B. Supt. Consolidated 
Textile Corp., Henderson, ky. 

Howarth, John H., Supt., Lanett 
Mill, Lanett, Ala. 

North, W. C., Atlanta Harness & 
Reed Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Robinson, J. E., O-Carding, Wateree 
Mills, Camden, S. C. 

Sanders, J. J., Master Mechante, 
Wateree Mills, Camden, 5. C. 


Davis, G. C., Second Hand Weaving, 
Wateree Mills, Camden, 8. C. 

Morris, J. A, Second Hand Carding, 
Wateree Mills, Camden, 8S. C. 

Smith, E. C., Pres., R. 1. Warp Stop 
Equipment Co., Pawtucket, R. L. 

Poland, Carter D., Poland Soap 
Works, Anniston, Ala. 

Alexander, M. O., Supt., Woodside 
Millis, Greenville, S. C. 
Aldrich, Robert, Aldrich 
Readell, R. Salesman, 
Works, Greenwood, 8S. C. 
Dutemple, Wm. P., Southern Rep., 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., 

Charlotte, N. C. 

Brown, Stuart F., Whitinsville Spin- 
ning Ring Co., Whitinsville, Mass. 

ler, Claud B., Salesman, Keevér 
Starch Co... Greenville, S. C. 

Wallace, Dan H., Sou. Mer. Keever 
Starch Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Castile. L. J. Salesman, 
Starch Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Kurtz, C. J.. Treas., Keever Starch 
Co., Columbus, O. 

Maigatter, C. D. Hart 
Corp., Charlotte, N. C. 

Pierson, John W., Supt., Avondale 
Mills, Sycamore, Ala. 

Hedgpath, A. D., O-Carding, Wood- 
side Mills, Greenville, S. GC. 

Sloan, S. M., Sou. Rep., American 
Supply Co., Greenville, 5. C. 

Bell, F. G., Jr., Ramsey Chain Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 

Anderson, Frank G., Sales. Agent, 
Ramsey Chain Co., New York. 

Swanton. J. A.. Sou. Salesman, Chi- 
Fuse Mfe. Co., Chicago. Il. 

Shill, E. S.. Sou. Salesman, Chicago 
Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago. Tl. 

Bagwell, Frank, Sunpt., Clifton Mfg. 
Co., Converse, S. C. 

Goff. W. H.. Supt... Villa Rica. Cotton 
Mill, Villa Riea, Ga. 
Clark. C. C.. Salesman, Hart Prod- 
ucts Corp., Spartanburg, S. C. 
Shaw, W. S., Salesman, Fafnir Bear- 
ing Co., Snartanburg, S. C. 

Williams. H. E.. Second Hand. Har- 
mony Grove Mills. Commerce, Ga. 

Williams, Odell, O-Cloth Room, 
Harmony Grove Mills, Commerce, 
GA. 

Stofer. S. O.. Weaver, Alma Mills, 
Gaffney. S. C. 

Lollos. J. H.. Moster Mechanic, Bal- 
four Mill. Rolfour,. N. C. 

Lehrer. S.. Selesman, Hart Products 
New Vork. 

Wooten. TY... T.oom Fixer. Ander- 
enn Mill. Anderson. S. C. 

Ashby. A.. T.nom Fixer, Anderson 
Mill, Anderson, S.C. 

Wooten, Lewis, Anderson Mill, An- 
derson, S. 

Phillins. W. T.. O-Weaving, Pacific 
Mills. Columbia. S. C 

Fennell, J. B.. Enoree Mills, Enoree, 


Machine 
Aldrich 


Keever 


Products 


Willioms. W. C., Loom Fixer, Eno- 
ree, S. C. 

Mangum, C. 1... Avondale Mills, Bir- 

‘“mingham. Ala. 

Haneock, H. C.. Loom Fixer, Orr 
Mill, Anderson, S. C. 

Sterhenson, F. C., Loom Fixer, Orr 
Mill. Anderson, S. C. 

Childs, W. E.. Loom Fixer, Orr Mill, 
Anderson, S. 

Black. Walton. Salesman. Stein. Hall 
& Co.. Greenville, S. C. 

Adams, J. W.. Loom Fixer. Dunean 
Mills, Greenville, S. C. 

Murphy. FE. L., L. V. B. Tension Co., 
New Bedford, Mass. 

Barnes, Joseph, L. V. B. Tension Co., 
New Bedford. Mass. 


‘Continued on Page 18) 
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Southern Textile 


Greenville, €—At 10 oclock 
Monday morning the Sixth Southern 
Textile Exposition was 
opened al Textile Hall, Greenville, 
S ¢. The exercises were short and 
simple. The president, William G. 
Sirrine, called the great audience 
together Manager Earle Mauldin 
threw a switch and the busy ma- 
chinery came to rest. The glowing 
electric signs faded out. At the 
same instant the orchestra began a 
lively march. The great crowd 
made its way to the front of the 
building facing the stage. 

The president, William G. Sirrine, 
in a brief address, thanked those 
whose co-operation had made pre- 
vious expositions, and this, the 
greatest of them all, a success. He 
paid a tribute to the fidelity of the 
trustees who had served for the 
past seven vears through the diffi- 
culties of erecting the building dnd 
increasing the size and importance 
of the expositions year by year. He 
expressed appreci ition for the work 
of Vice-President James A. McePher- 
son and Manager Earle Mauldin, for 
the work of the various committees, 
for the support of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation and othe 
which he said he could not attempt 
to name, whose assistance made the 
present success of the undertaking 
a reality. He thanked the business 


organizations 


and trades papers of the nation and 
the newspapers of the South for the 
publicity which they have given. 

Mr. Sirrine then introduced Mayor 
Rn. F. Watson, who welcomed the 
exhibitors and guests. He first 
spoke to the exhibitors and referred 
to the faet that while the South its 
the producer of raw cotton it 1s to 
New England and the North that we 
principally owe, the ingenious and 
wonderful: machinery which con- 
verts this raw product into a com- 
modity which clothes the world. 

In the name of the citizens of 
(;reenville and of this entire sec- 
tion he welcomed the manufactur- 
ers of machines, accessories and 
supplies. He spoke of the import- 
ance Mhéir in the civih- 
zation of the world, and referred to 
the fact that it was due to the very 
things that are seen here in: Textile 
Hall that civilization has made such 
great strides in recent years. Mayor 
Watson referred then to the visitors 
whom he said Greenville was glad 
fo see and and whose patronage 
made the exposition a success. He 
coneluded by saying that the Keys 
of the city were in the hands of 
exhibitors and guests alike, and 
that his office was always open to 
relieve any visitors wants, 

The president of the hall-then in- 
trodueed W. P. Conyers, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 


Conyers in an eloquent speech re- 
ferred to the fact that this exposi- 
tion represented the great accum- 
ulated wealth that had grown oul 
of the textile industry; that it was 
typical of the importance of the in- 
dustry and that there were here 
represented the oldest and largest 
coneerns engaged in the manutfac- 
ture of machinery and accessories 
to .be found in the United States. 
He expressed the appreciation of 
the Chamber of Commerce that 
these great industrial enterprises 
had gathered together through their 
representatives in Greenville and 
made possible the greatest textile 
exposition ever seen in America. 
He welcomed them all to the city 
and at the conclusion of his re- 
marks formally declared the expo- 
sitron open. 

The orchestra began with the fa- 
miliar bars of the Star Spangled 
Banner and the great audience stood 
af attention. 

As the last notes died away Man- 
ager Earle Maudin threw the switch 
and the hum of the spindles began 
fo rise, the click of the shuttle 
smote the ear, the electric signs be- 
gan to blaze, the thousands of yards 
of scarlet and white garlands stand- 
ing out in bold relief against the 
background of the huge illuminated 
balls that hung from the roof. The 
greatest textile show that the South 


has ever seen was thus auspiciously 
begun. 

Machinery worth in excess of half 
a million dollars, according to offi- 
cials of the show, will be viewed by 
thousands of persons during the 
week. The place will be something 
of a mecca for cotton mill men from 
all parts of the South, and for many 
from New. England and even from 
the Old World. 

The physical arrangements at 
Textile Hall were unusually suc- 
cessful this year. Most of the heavy 
machinery, and virtually all of if 
that makes any considerable noise in 
operation is located on the first 
floor. This includes weaving and 
finishing and some spinning ma- 
chinéry. “On the second floor and 
baleony is lighter machinery and 
accessory goods. Similar material is 
found in the new annex adjoining 
Textile Hall. 

The decorations of the hall are 
unusually beautiful this year. Vari- 
colored bunting forms the basis of 
the eolor scheme and this has been 
very tastefully arranged. 

Taking care of the large number 
of visiting machinery dealers and 
mill men has always been one of 
the problems of the show. However, 
the housing committee has been 
very active this year and several 
hundred rooms, at reasonable prices, 

(Continued on Page 29) 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Builders of 


New Pattern Spinning Frames 


With Band or Tape Drive 


The illustration shows the Head End Section of 
our New Pattern Spinning Frame, with Improved 
Our machines are of 
Extra Heavy Construction to withstand high 
speeds without vibration, thus insuring light 
running and reduced cost in operation. 


_We build these machines in all gauges, with 
either Lever Weighted or Self Weighted Top 


Builder and Pick Motion. 


Rolls. 


There are many valuable features embodied in 
our machines that we would be glad to describe. 


AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Illustrated Bulletin with List of Users sent on Request 


COTTON MACHINERY 
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Carding and Spinning 
By George M. Ivey 
Copy Revised for Third Edition. 
(Continued from last week) 
Table of Grains in One Yard of Picker Lap 


1 ounce=437% grains. 1 pound=7000 grains. 


Ounces Grains Ounces Grains Ounces Grains 
2 75 9 3937.5 13% 5906.25 
i 437.5 8 3500 13 5687.5 
3 1312.5 10 4375 14 6125 
4 1750 if 48125 14% 6343.75 
5 2187.5 11% 5031.25 15 6562.5 
6 2625 12 5250 15% 6781.25 
7 3062.5 {2 5468.75 16 7000 
Table of Draft Constants, 27%-in. Doffer 
Compen- Bevel on 
Make of sating Plate Bevel on Side 
Card Gear Gear Doffer Shaft Constant 
Howard & Bullough 120 mitre. mitre. 1600 
Howard & Bullough fs 120 24 34 2273.68 
(26% -inch) 170 24 34 3221.05 
Saco-Lowell (27-in.) 120 45 40 1534.6 


Constant~+draft=—draft gear. 
Constant+draft gear—draft. 


By the use of this table the overseer can quickly figure a set of 
changes for any card. For instance, take the first constant in the table, 
25:73:80. This divided by a 20-tooth gear gives a draft of 118.69, by 26, 91.30, 
by 31, 76.57. 


PRODUCTION 


Rule.—Multiply the circumference (diameter multiplied by 3.1416) of 
the doffer in inches by the number of turns per minute, the number of 
hours in a day, and the number of grains in a yard. Divide this product 
hy 7,000 (grains in a pound), and by 36 (inches in a yard). The quotient 
will be the theoretical production. | 

Example: If the card sliver weighs 65 grains, and a 24-inch doffer 
makes 12 revolutions per minute, what is the production in 10 hours? 


24x 3.1416 x 12x 60 x 10x 65: 


7000 x 36 

This works out 140, which is the number of pounds per day, from 
which 5 per cent should be deducted for necessary stops. 

A quicker way to get production is to notice how long a lap of a 
certain weight lasts, and then calculate the number of pounds. 

Example: If a 35-pound lap lasts 2 hours, what is the production for 
if hours? It will be seen at a glance that it would take 5% laps a day, 
and. 5% x 30=—165 pounds. 


Production Table for Cards for 10 Hours, 27%-inch Doffer 


Kkevolution Number of Grains in One Yard of Sliver 
Per Minute 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 75 80 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
& 64 72 80 88 96 104 112 120 128 
5.50 68 76 85 93 103 110 119 127 136 
‘y 72 81 90 99 108 117 126 135 144 
§.50 76 85 95 104 114 123 133 142 152 
10 80 90 100 110 120 130 140 150 160 
10.50 84 94 105 115 126 136 147 157 168 
{i 88 99 110 121 132 143 154 165 176 
11.50 92 t03 115 126 138 149 161 172 184 
12 96 108 120 132 144 156 168 180 192 
12.50 100 112 125 137 150 162 175 187 200 
: 104 117 130 143 156 169 182 195 208 
15.50 108 121 135 148 162 175 189 202 216 
14 112 126 140 154 168 182 196 210 224 
14.50 116 130 145 159 174 188 203 217 232 
{fs 119 135 150 165 180 195 210 225 240 
15.50 {24 139 155 170 i860 204 217 232 248 
id 128 144 160 176 192 208 224 240 — .256 
16.50 {32 149 165 181 198 214 231 247. ov 264 
17 136 153 170 187 204 221 238 255 272 


NOTE—If the Doffer is 24%-ins.,.the production will be 10 per cent 
loss than above. 3 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Mr. Knitter—Do You Realize Your 
Loss From Waster 


How often do your knitting machines stop because of slubs—heavy 
and light spots in the yarn? 

Dv you know the loss of production from this cause? Do you know 
the amount in dollars and cents—that.is, lost in waste that is thrown 
under the culter’s table due to culling out holes through the use of 
imperfe*t yarn? 

Wo yuu realize the difference in production. between runniny good 
yarn and vad yarn? With labor high, even the same percentage of waste 
in manufacturing becomes a heavier charge against your costs. Are you 
taking the best means of meeting (his situation? 

The suceessful men in the production of knitted textiles are those 
who, under the pressure of high prices, make use of the most effective 
methods of avoiding wasle in manufacturing operations. 

A Wniller can cut down waste in his plant and increase his production 
by using the best grade of yarn—thal is, free as possible from imperfec- 
tions. If a lower grade contains even one more imperfection to the mile 
of 30/1, it means fourfeen more imperfeclions to the pound—fourteen 
thousind more imperfections to the thousand pounds; one thousand 
wunds is a small quantily to the user of yarn. Fourteen more imperfec- 
ious is vw sevére handicap in the manufacture of any product. 

You can positively cul down the waste in production by equipping 
your winder with the Eclipse Yarn Cleaning Device. By using this 
cleaner, any grade of carded yarn can be mnde a ninely per cent better 
knilling yarn. You cannot appreciate this fact until after you have used 
tne Eclipse Yarn Cleaner. 

If you knit direct from cones, take this vital matler up with your 
‘spinner’ —he can deliver you a beller yarn. 

Ask wa to send you full information—or better still—we will send our 
represeniu.iive to give you an actual demonstration upon your’ request. 
When you write, please mention the type of winder or spooler you use. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 
~w.lomatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop Motion. Yarn Tension Device 
| Eclipse Van Ness Dycing Machine 
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Southern Textile 
Association 
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Riddle, G. R., 
bia, 

Copeland, J. R., Greenville, 8. C. 

D. F. Poole, O-Weaving, Morven 
Mills, Durham, N, UC. 

Baber, B. B., Clifton Mfg. Ce., Con- 
verse, 3. 

Humphries, John E., Sou. Mgr., Dary 
Ring Traveler Co., Greenville, 3. 


Pacific Mills, Colum- 


Ellis, Wm. D., Asst. Supt., Valley 
Waste Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 

Jones, W. H., Supt. Valley Waste 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 

Land, M.’A., Textile Engineer, West- 
inghouse Electric & Co., Al- 
lanta, Ga. 

Floyd, W. M., Spartanburg, 5. C. 

Hamilton, A. M., Supt., Chesnee 
Mills, Chesnee, S. C. 

MeKenzie, Kenneth, 
Chattahoochee, Ga. 

Waldrop, W. L., Enoree Mills, Eno- 
ree, 5. 

Montjoy, J. V., Enoree Mills, Enoree, 


Simmons, T. B., Enoree Mills, Eno- 
ree, S.' C. 

Wilburn, H. W., Enoree Mills, Eno- 
ree. 8., U. 

Aiken, B. F., O-Carding, Langley 
Mills, Langley, 8: C. 

Massey, W. D.. Thomaston Cotton 
Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 

Wilburn, J. M., Spinner, Thomaston 
Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 

Ellis, J. S., Spinner, Thomaston Cot- 
ton Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 

Kendrick, W. M., Sou. Mgr. A. W. 
Harris Oil Co. 

Kindig, J. R., Mer., Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Mauldin, R. M., Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Boston, Mass. 

Perkins, T. C., Pres. and. Treas., At- 
lanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Norris, J. A., Salesman, Pelzer, 8S. C. 

Padgett, H.. Swan & Finch Co. For- 
est City, N. C. 

Horn, A. E., Supt., High Shoals Mfg. 
Co.. High Shoals, Ga. 

Evans, 8S. B., Night Overseer, Dun- 
ean Mills, Greenville, S. C. 

Desmond, P. V., Satesman, Caro- 
lina Speier lfty Co, Charlotte.N. C. 

Anderson, W. S., Salesman. Carolina 
Snecialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

C. H. Strickland, Supt., Belton Mills, 
Belton. S. C. 

Smith, J. D., Spinner, Aiken Mills, 
Aiken, 8. C. 

Timmerman, W. A., Spinner, Lang- 
ley Mills, Langley, 8. C. 

Higginbothom, W. H., Salesman, N. 
Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Flack, T. D., O-Carding, Wade Mfg. 
Co., Wadesboro, N. €. 

Higgins. M. W., O-Weaving, Wade 
Mfe. Co., Wadesboro. N. C. 

Johnston, Perey H., Chemical Na- 
tional Bank, New York City. 

Riemer, Harry, Daily News Record, 
New York City. 

Jackson, F. C. M., Salesman, Stand- 
ard Chemical Products Co., Hobo- 
ken, N. J. 

Martin, J. M., Service Rep., Jenkins 
Bros., Booth 72. Annex. 

Watson. F. B. Supt., Cochran Cot- 
fon Mill. Cochran. Ga. 

Westmoreland, P. €., Salesman, J. B. 
Ford Co., Wyandotte. Mich. 

Clayton. R. H.. O-Wenaving Mary Le- 
lia Mi'ls. Greensboro, Ga. 

McDonald, B. L.. O-Sninning, Mary 
Lelia Mills, Greensboro, Ga. 

Ellenburg, E. B., 0O-Weaving, Inman 
Mills, Inman. C. 

Wentworth, Philip C., Treas. Na- 
tional Ring Traveler Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


O-F inishing, 
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Whittemore, H. E., Salesman, Mason 
Regulator Co., Boston, Mass. 

Leister, C. W., Overseer, Erlanger 
Mills, Lexington, N. C. 
MacMillan, E. A. Salesman, Thos. 
Leyland & Co., -Readville, Mass. 
Kruger, A. L., Asst. Supt., Lane Cot- 
fon Mills, New Orleans, La. 

Ryckman, Wm. C., Supt., Lane Cot- 
ton Mills, New Orleans, La. 

Moore, Wm. D., Branch Mer., Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co, Charlotte, N. C. 

Lanier, J. W., Shawmut Mill, Shaw- 
mut, Ala. 

Philip, R. W., Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Staples, R. C., Sales Mer., Mathieson 
Alkali Works, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Staples, R. C.. Jr.. Mathieson Alkali 
Works, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Kyle, Geo. S., Muscogee Mfg. UCo., 
Golumbus, Ga. 

Fanning, BE. W., H. F. Livermore Co.., 
Boston, Mass. 


WVcDonald, Geo: F., Sales Engineer, 


A. W. Holbrook, Inc., Palmer, 
Mass. 
Helland. Arthur W. Pres. and 


Treas... A. W. Holland, Inc., Pal- 
mer, Mass. 

Thomason, Sou. Agt., N. Y. & N. J. 
Lubricant Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sweeny, R. P., R. P. Sweeny Co.., 

Greenville, 8. C. 
Clinton, H. D. Lestershire Spool & 
Mfe. Co., Johnson City, N. Y. 
Potter, E. M., Dis: Mer., S. K. F. In- 
dustries, Charlotte, N. C. 
Henderson, F. H.*Supt., Clinchfield 
Co. Marion, N. C. 


Williams, W. B., O-Weaving, Amer- 
ican Spinning Co., Greenville, S. C. 

S'aughter, Graham, Greenville, 8. C. 

Fletcher, Harry, Oliver Johnston & 
Co., Providence, R. L. 

MeCrary, E. W., Oliver Johnson & 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Forster, F. E. Sou. Rep. Draper 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Runge, H. B. Salesman, Draper 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass. | 

Haynes, William, Salesman, Draper 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Smith, Howard L., Salesman, Draper 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Warren, C. H., Salesman, Draper 
Corp., Honedale, Mass. 

Poole, R. W., Service Man, Draper 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Williams, C. L., Service Man, Draper 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Lockman, L. C., Service Man, Dra- 
per Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Quinn, Peter T., Service Man, Dra- 
per Corp., Hopedale, Mass 

Stimson, S. C.. Salesmon, Bahnson 
Co.; Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Williams, Smith, Sales Megr., Bahn- 
son Co.. Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Pulliam, L. O., Salesman, Bahnson 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Bahnson, F. F. Chef Engineer, 
Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Carter, A. D., Salesman, Victor Ring 
Trave'er Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Jerome, E. R, Salesman, Victor Ring 
Traveler Co., Providence, R. L. 

Pratt, W. B., Sou. Agt., Joseph Sykes 
Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 
Khipple, A. L., Salesman, Joseph 
Sykes Bros. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Ssm'th, L. A. Asst. Supt., Shawnrut 
Mill, Shawmut, Ala. 

Pate. T. F.. Office Mer., Shawmut 
Mill. Shawmut, Ala. 

Waenon, G. C., Overseer, Shawmut 
Mill. Shawmut, Ala. 

Terryberry, E. M.. Sou. Agt., Howard 
Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. ~ 

Marsden, Phil, Sunt., Howard Bros. 
Mfg. Co.. Worcester, Mass. 

Coley, H.. Treas., Howard Bros. Mfg. 
Co.. Worcester, Mass. 

Melichor, G. L. Asst. Sou. Agt., How- 
ard Bros., Worcester, Mass. 

Benson. G., Mochine Onerator, How- 
ard Bros. Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Fox, J. V., Bahnson Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

Harleton, R. B., Rep., Mathieson Al- 
kali Works, Charlotte, N. CG. 

Hartsook, John W., Special Rep., E. 
C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Brown, Clarence H., Rep., Universal 
Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 

Wofford, B. R., Rep., Jenkins Bros., 
80 Worth St., New York. 

Gywaltney, P. A.. Gen. Supt., Marl- 
horo Cotton Mills, McColl, Ss. G. 

Littlefield, J. W., Eng. Salesman, 
Texas Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Windle, J. H.; Selling Agent. 

Armitage, Harold, Rep., Universal 
Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 

Wynne, I. E., Rep., Universal Wind- 
ine Co. Buston, Mass. 

Bishop, T. H., Roanoke, Ala. 

Enloe, W. P., Roanoke, Ala. 

Williams, B. L., Roanoke, Ala. 

Watt, Piggy, C. H. Bacon Co., Lou- 
don, Tenn. 

Rodgers, H. C. Salesman, Wasco, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Chase, Julian T., National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
surgess, C. A, Burgess, Lester, and 
Johnson, J. D.. American Moisten- 
ing Co. 
Keerney, O. Earl, Grinnell Co. 
Bennis, J. H. V.-Pres., N. ¥. & N. J. 
Lubricant Co., New York City. 
Vckee, W. A.. Machinist, Greenville, 
S. G. 

James, J. E., Wolfe City, Tex. 

_Lovern, E. E., Salesman, Wiison UCo., 
Newnan, Ga. 

Herrick. C. E., Salesman, A. B. Car- 
ter, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 
Karns, Joseph, Service Mer., L. V. B. 
Tension Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
Murphy, E. L., Sec., L. V. B. Tension 
Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
Brumilette, C. G. Foreman, W. A. 
Handley Mfg. Co., Roanoke, Ala. 
Durley, J. L., Spinner, W. A. Hand- 
ley Mfg. Co., Roanoke, Ala. 

Cole, Chaos. F., Pres., Va. Machinery 
& Well Co., Richmond, Va. 

Wentworth, P. C., Treas. National 
Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. 

Taylor, C. L., Sou. Agt., National 


Ring Traveler Co., Gaffney, 8S. C. 


Peasley, Chas. D., Salesman, National 
Ring Traveler Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Snow, Geo. B, Sales Mer., Atlanta 
Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Jenkins, Arthur L., Asst. Treas., 
Emmons Loom Harness Co., Law- 
rence, Mass. 

Kurtz, Chas. J. Gen. Megr., Keever 
Starch Co., Columbus, O. 

Rakestraw, S. P., Sou. Agt., Seydel 
Chemien! Co., LaGrange, Gn. 

Tucker, M. Office Megr., Addison 
Mills, Edgefield, 8S. C. 

Jenks. Robt. F.. Pres.. Fales & Jenks 
Machine Co., Pawtucket. R. 
Reede. H. G., Pres. Woonsocket 
Machiné & Press Co., Pawtucket, 


\rmstrong, W. H, Gen. Mer.. Fales 

& Jenks Machine Co., Pawtucket, 
R. 1. 

Vartin, Fay. Plant Mer., Woonsocket 
Machine’ & Press Co., Pawtucket, 
R. 

Easton, F. W., Jr., V.-Pres., Easton 
& Burnham Machine Co. Paw- 
ftucket, R. I. 

Taylor, W. C., Salesman, N. Y. & 
N. J. Lubricant Co., Greensboro, 
N. 

Einstein, Max, Salesman, Standard 
Chemical Products Co., Hoboken, 
N. J 


Howe, C. R., V.-Pres., T. €C. Entwis- 
tle Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Smith, W. T., V.-Pres., Firth-Smith 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Gibson, L. B., Fairmont, S. C. 

Kelley, L. F., Supt., Poinsett Mills, 
Greenville, C. 
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Buchanan, S. T., Supt., Piedmont 
Mfg. Co., Piedmont, 5. C. 

Bunton, L. O., Asst. Supt. A. M. 
Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C. 
Decker. F. A. Salesman, Steel Hed- 

die Mfg. Co., Greenville, 5. C. 
Hairlick, James, Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 
Shirley, W. 8S. Salesman, Fafnir 
Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn. 
Rowell, J. W., O-Carding, Profile 
Mills, Jacksonville, Ala. 
Carter, J. E., O-Carding, 
Mills, Jacksonville, Ala. 
Waldo. W. C. Salesman, Veeder 
Mfe. Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Ferguson, P. W., Salesman, Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C. 

Holmes, P. R., Engineer, National 
Lamp Works, Cleveland, O. 

Hines, Martin P., Buyer, James D. 
Whitaker. Boston, Mass. 

Heywood, Philip B., Salesman, 8. B. 
Alexander, Charlotte, N. C. 

Eanders, J. C, Tatum, Pinkham & 
Greey, New York City. 

Reding, H. W., Engineer, Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Adams, W. 5S., Park Mfg. Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Ballard, D. Bemis Cotton Mills, 
Bemis, Tenn. 

Young, F. J. 
Bem'‘s, Tenn. 

Burnett, W. 
Greenville, S. C. 

Greer, W. W., Salesman, Seydel 
Chemical Co., Greenville, S. CG. 

North, Frank G., Rep. Arnold, Hoff- 
man Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 

Strouse, J. Sam, Sales Mer., Fiber- 
bone Co., Ine, Waltham, Mass. 

White, J. Harvey, Pres., Travora 
Mfz. Co., Graham, N. C. 

Holt, D. 5., Supt., Travora Mfg. Co.., 
Graham, N. C. 

Elmore, L. A, O-Cording, Rhodhiss 
Mills, Rhodhiss, N. C. 

Sterhens, G. E., O-C'oth Room. 
Rhodhiss Mill, Rhodhiss, N. C. 

Howard, Edwin, Sou. Agt.. Mason 
Machine Works. Greenville. S C. 

Dr. W. T., Montgomery, 
Ala, 

Finley, Jr., Burlington, 


Profile 


Bemis Cotton Mill, 


Dunean 


Harrill, J. €. Rhodhiss. N. C. 

Knight. W. Rhodhiss. N. C. 

Sloan. C. Foreign Trade and Port 
Development. Charleston, S. C. 

L. A.. Loom Fixer, Easley, 

T.oftis, H. F.. Easley, S. C. 

Gurry. F. W.. Stockton Commission 
Co. Charlotte. N. C. 

Stockton, J. P., Pres. Stockton Com- 
mission Co.. New York City. 

Adems, W. Amer. Cot. Mfgrs. 
Assn.. Charlotte. N. C. 

Horris. Arthur W.. Atlanta Harness 
Reed Mfg. Co., Atlanta. Ga. 

Gou'd. Wm. H., Asst. Sunt... Whit- 
insville Sreinning Ring Co., Whit- 
insville, Mss. 

Greene, J. C., Watts Mill, Laurens, 

Norris. lindsey, Ballinger Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Perry, Hext M., Sales Aat.. Detroit 
Graphite Co. Greenville, S. C. 

Polk, L. E. Gibson Mfg. Co., Con- 
cord. N. C. 

Cone, Bernard. Pres.. Proximity Mfg. 
Co.. Greensboro, C. 

Smyth, Cant. Eltlisen: Pres., Balfour 
Mills. Balfour, N. C. 

Reirhardt. R. S.. Pres... Elm Grove 
Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 

Smith, Aug. W., Pres., Brandon 
Mills. Greenville, S. C. 

Crowell. F. C. Salesman. Edw. 8H. 
Best & Co.. Boston, Mass. 

Bahnson, Agnew. Pres. Arista and 
Mills, Winston-Salem, 


Ellis, J. H., O-Spinning, Jackson 
Mills, Iva, 8. C. 


Mills, 
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McNeill, T. M., Supt., Monarch Mills, 
Union, 8. C. 

Haas, J. E.. M. M., Monarch Mills, 
Union, 8. C. 

Cuddy, T. F., Welland, Ont. 

Clark, C. E., Schoolfield, Va. 

Dodson, W. Howard, Danville, Va. 

Bradley, J. J., Agt.. Merrimack Mfg. 
Co., Huntsville, Ala, 

Tanner, C. Milton, Sales Mgr., Chas. 
5. Tanner Co., Providence, R. lL. 
Herd, R. W., Dunean Mills, Green- 

ville, 8. C. 

Payne, Jesse E., Supt., Muscogee 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Storti, A. D., Salesman, Carr Fas- 
tener Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Rennie, T. H., Agt., Avondale Mills, 
Pell City, Ala. 

McMahon, J. E., Jr.. Adv. Mgr., Gra- 
ton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcescer, 
Mass. 

Radford, O. C., Mgr. Graton & 
Knight Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Scott, J. Allen, Pelzer, 8. C. 

Farmer, G. L., Pelzer, 8. C. 

Martin, L. C., Carding, Beaumont 
Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Brooks, W. A, Supt., Georgia-Kin- 
Caid Mills, Griffin, Ga. 

Southerland; H. P., Sales Engineer, 
Slaughter Machinery Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Brandt, E. H., Jr., Sales Rep., Ke- 
wanee Boiler Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

a J. W., Carding, Gaffney, 
8. 

Laughlin, J. L., Grinder, Gaffney, 

Toney, J. R., Commerce, Ga. 

Crocker, F. J. O-Carding, Com- 
merce, Ga. 

Fagans, C..V., Commerce, Ga. 

Ge.dsworthy, W., Supt. Anniston 
Mfg. Co., Anniston, Ala. 

James, R. H., Field Engineer, Veeder 
Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Barnes, O-Weaving, Exposi- 
tion Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Gammon, J. 5., O-Spinning, Expo- 
sition Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Vann, G. M., Supt., Eastman Cotton 
Mills, Eastman, Ga. 

Smyly, S. C., Treas., Eastman Cot- 
ton Mills, Eastman, Ga. 

Neller, A. A.. American Thread Co., 
New York City. 

Self, J. C., Pres. and Treas., Green- 
wood Cotton Mills, Grenwood, S. 


C. 

Kee, R. A., Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Buekley, A. O., Sales Mgr., Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., Newark, N. 
J 


Stevenson, H. A., Sales Mer., Pilts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., Newark, 
N. Jd. 

Rapp, K. C., Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dawes, M. J., Rep., Peaslee-Gaulbert 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Glenn, J~L., Rep., Peaslee-Gaulbert 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Fretwell, Hiram T., Rep., -Peaslee- 
Gaulbert Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Allen, J. L., O-Spinning, Commerce, 


Ga. 

Crocker, E. C., O-Weaving, Com- 
merce, Ga. 

Medtey,- H: 0-Weaving, -Com- 
merce, Ga. 

Mattox, C. E., Loom Fixer, Whitney 
Mfg. Co., Whitney, 5. C. 

Hughes, €. E., Loom Fixer, Whitney 
Mfg. Co., Whitney, 5. C. 

C.E. Green, Loom Fixer, Whitney 
Mfg. Co., Whitney, 5. C. 

Tennyson, Fred O., Whitney Mfg. 
Co., Whitney, 8. C. 

Toney, Asst.. Weaver, Cliften 
Mfg. Co, Converse, S. C. 

Widdup, W. R., Andrews Loom Reed 
Harness Co. 

Peterson, Verd, State Director Vo- 
cational Education. 

Brooks, H. C., Honea Path, S. C. 

Mathews, C. H., Second Hand Weav- 
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ing, Whitmire, 8. C. 

Abrams, J. CC. Jr., Supply 
Whitmire, 8. C. 

Dyson, A. E, Cloth Room Overseer, 

Joanna Cotton Mills, Goldville, S 

C. 

Painter, J. L, Spinner, Joanna Cot- 
ton Mills, Goldville, 8. C. 

Gilbert, L. R., Supt., Caraleigh Mills 
Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

Stone, M. G., Gen. Supt. Pacolet 
Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, 8S. C. 

Dixon, Ezra, Pres., Dixon Lubricat- 
ing Saddle Co., Bristol, R. L. 

Cooper, Sidney, Pres., Henderson & 
Harriett Mills, Henderson, N. C. 

Harris, Geo. 8., Pres., Exposition 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

C. J. Bennett, Supt., Marlboro Mills, 
McColl, 5S. C. 

Pruitt, Thos. G., Salesman, Parker 
Belting Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Revels, A. C., Supt., Cheraw, S. C. 

Pritchett, Geo. W., Sou. Mer., Morse 
Chain Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Morse, W. D.. Mer. Sales, Morse 
Chain Go, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Matthews, H. E.. Engineer, Morse 
Chain Co., Charlotte, N.C. 

Fisher, C. A, -O-Weaving, Cannon 
Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, N. C. 


Clerk, 


Ingram, T. D., Supply, Cannon Mfg. 
Co., Kannapolis, N. C. 

Smith, A. P.. Weaver, Consolidated 
Textile Corp., LaFayette, Ga. 
Donahoo, A. T., Mechanical Eng.., 
Cole Engineering Co., Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 

Sims, C., Scottdale Mills. Scottdale. 
Ga. 

Johnson, T. W., O-Spinning, Scott- 
dale Mills, Scottdale, Ga. 

Griffith, J. W., M. M., Scottdale 
Mills, Scottdale, Ga. 

Hammett, W. D., Second Hand, Chi- 
quola Mfg. Co., Honea Path, 8. C. 

Hamilton, J. E.. Supt., Louisville 
Textile Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Nebel, Wm., Pres., Nebel Knitting 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Whitfield, J. M.. Mgr., Nebel Knit- 
ting Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Bagwell, J. H., Supt., Lullwater Mfg. 
Co., Greenville, C. 

Broom, J. M:, Sou. Rep., Halsey W. 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Nellis, Geo. A., Westinghouse Elee- 
tric Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Thoekston, R. F., Second Hand 
Weaving, Orr Mill, Anderson, S. C. 

Brown, H. W., Gen. Sales Mer., 
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Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Newark, 
N. J. 


Whittaker, Wm. D., Sou. Rep., R. L 
Warp Stop Equipment Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Ferguson, W. L., Rep., R. L. Warp 
Stop Equipment Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Smith, E. C., Pres., R. L. Warp Stop 
Equipment Co., Pawtucket, R. L 
Mileskey, J. F., Sales Dept., R. L. 
Warp Stop Equipment Co., At- 

lanta, Ga. 


Jenkins, J. A., Pres., Jenkins Mill, 


Woodruff, 3. C. 

Edwards. T. P.. Woodruff Cotton 
Mill, Woodruff, S. C. 

Shelton, J. B. Weaver, Cramerton 
Mills, Cramerton, N. C. 

Garey, J. P., Mgr., Eclipse Textile 
Devices, Inc., Elmira, N. Y. 

VanNess, H. E., Supt., Eclipse Tex- 
tile Devices, Inc., E!mira, N. Y. 

Hasbrouck, B., Salesman, Eclipse 
Textile Devices, Elmira, N. Y. 

Diutes. Uro, Salesman, Eclipse Tex- 
tile Devices, Elmira, N. Y. 

littrich. L. E.. Salesman, Eclipse 
Textile Devices, Albany, N. Y. 

Brown, Peter E., Salesman, Eclipse 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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The Bleaching Goods 


Woven With Artificial Silk Stripes, Borders and Headings 


(By Percey Bean, F.C.S., in the Textile Reeorder.) 


ANY of the troubles experienced 

by bleachers in dealing with 
artificial silk striped goods are due 
to faulty treatment before the cloth 
reaches the bleach works. Some- 
times they are due to lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of the manufac- 
turer as to the correct method of 
sizing the warp yarns, but more 
often they are due to the manufac- 
turer either sizing the artificial silk 
and cotton yarns together, a method 
altogether wrong, or not making 
suitable allowance, in the matter of 
tension during weaving, for the 
difference in the behavior of arti- 
ficial silk and cotton yarns when 
they are wet out during bleaching 
and finishing. In all cases the arti- 
ficial silk must be sized separately 
from the cotton. 

It has been found by experience 
that artificial silk yarn stretches 
considerably when wetted out un- 
der tension, as happens in warp s1z- 
ing. This increased length is re- 
tained until the yarn or fabric is 
again wetted out, when it returns to 
about the original length, and keeps 
this reduced length if not dried un- 
der tension. If allowance be not 
made for this behavior when the 
beams are put in the loom, the clolh 
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will be puckered after it is bleached 
and finished, or the viscose silk may 
be torn by the excessive tension on 
the drying cylinders. In order to 
get over this difficulty less tension 
should be placed on the beam con- 
taining the artificial silk yarn than 
on the one containing the cotton 
during weaving. 

As a general rule it may be stated 
that viseose silk would be warped 
about 3 per cent longer than cotton, 
it being understood that the yarn 
has been measured before it was 
sized. 


The Sizing of Artificial Silk Yarn. 


In sizing artificial silk yarns a 
specially designed sizing machine is 
used. This consists of a Drass or 
wooden size trough in which a brass 
roller or bowl revolves The size ‘is 
picked up from the brass roller in 
sufficient quantity for the purpose 
of weaving by this method, and the 
danger of breaking the yarn by 
pressure is avoided. After picking 
up the size the yarn is passed over 
a large drying plate which is heated 
by steam at a pressure of about 25 
pounds, and finally on to the weav- 
ers beam. The yarns should not be 
sent through a “nip,” as is the cus- 


tom when sizing cotton yarns, nor 
should they be immersed in the size. 
It has been found that if the yarns 
are passed under an immersion 
roller they take up too much size 
and lose their pliability, and if the 
excess of size be squeezed out in a 
“nip,” the yarns are damaged. 

In the actual process of sizing the 
artificial silk yarn is passed through 
a comb placed at the edge of the 
entering side of the size box, then 
through a reed fixed at the going 
out side of the box. After picking 
up the size it passes over the drying 
plate, and finally through a corre- 
sponding reed fixed at the end of 
the drying plate. An endeavor is 
made to produce a good, hard beam 
with as little tension as possible. 

It is necessary to have at least 5 
per cent greater length of artificial 
silk than of cotton yarn on the beam 
in the loom to cover the amount of 
stretch in warp sizing. This is in 
addition to the allowance of three 
per cent, making eight per cent in 
all. This extra length is taken up 
in weaving because of the lesser 
tension placed on the artificial silk 
beam. If this allowance be made, 
the artificial silk yarns shrink to 
the length of the cotton yarns when 


wet out during the. process of 
bleaching, thus producing a: level 
cloth free from puckers. | 

In some works it is customary to 
size artificial silk yarns in the hank. 
This method is quite satisfactory 
for some classes of weaving, and 
there is little or no stretching, and, 
therefore, less allowance to be made 
in weaving. 

The best form of size to use for 
artificial silk yarn is some form of 
soluble starch, or one of the thin 
boiling starches, such as those pre- 
pared by the Corn Products Co., 
Lid., or ge'atose gum. The addition 
of a little gelatine or gum tragosol 
is an advantage. As a rule the size 
is made of such a strength as to 
contain about one-half pound: of 
starch in each gallon of the mix- 
ture. 


The Bleaching of Cotton Goods 
Woven With Artificial Silk 
Stripes. 


It has long been thought that ar- 
tificial silk would not stand the 
process of bleaching as carried out 
for cotton cloth. This is not correct 
if the rieht kind of silk be used..ih 
making the fabric. It has been gen- 
erally uimuerstood, also; that artifi- 
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cial silk yarn would not stand boil- 
ing in soda ash or caustic soda 
without damage. As a matter of 
fact, English viscose silk is not 
damaged in any way by boiling in 
these chemicals providing they are 
not used too strong, and the cloth is 
not subjected to rough handling 
whilst wet. It has also been found 
that the maximum solvent action in 
the cold is produced by a solution 
containing 8 per cent of caustic 
soda, and that English viscose arti- 
ficial silk is not damaged when sub- 
jected to the action of cold solution 
of caustic soda as strong as 30 deg. 
Tw. Higher strengths than this 
tend to pulp the silk. 

In practice it is not unusual to 
boil English viscose artificial silk 
under a pressure of 30 pounds for 
eight or ten hours with a solution 
containing 3 per cent of soda ash, 
or a solution of caustic soda at 2 
deg. Tw. without causing the 
slightest damage. In many cases, 
according to the type of cloth it 
may be boiled im the rope form, 
providing it be not subjected to 
pressure in the “nip” of any ma- 
chine whilst it is wet. On this ac- 
count the washing processes should 
be carried out on the “wash wheel” 
or in becks arranged so that the 
cloth can be showered with water, 
and not on the ordinary bleach 
croft washing machines constructed 
with Reavy wooden bowls. Instead 
of passing through a squeezing ma- 
chine to remove the excess moist- 
ure, as is done in the case of cotton 
goods, the cloth should be hydro- 
extracted. At the same time it may 
be accepted as a fact that the best 
way to boil cloth containing artifi- 
cial silk stripes is to carry out the 
process in the open width either in 
a high pressure kier of the Jackson 
type or, for small lots, on a suitable 
jig. 

The following. details may be ta- 
ken as representing an average 
process for bleaching cotton goods 
woven with artificial silk stripes, if 
the silk be English viscose. Many 
other types of artificial silk would 
not stand this treatment, and care 
must be taken that the quality of 
the silk is suitable for the opera- 
tions involved. 


Bleaching Process for Cotton Goods 
Woven With Artificial Silk 
Stripes. 

i. Singe. 

2. Steep in water or in a bath of 
malt (diastafor). 

3. Wash, 

4. Boil in high pressure kier with 
caustic soda at 2 deg. Tw., or soda 
ash solution (3 per cent). 

5. Wash. 

6. Sour in hydrocholoric or sul- 
phuric acid at % deg. to 1 deg. Tw. 

7. Wash well. 

8. Chemic in a solution of hypo- 
chlorite of soda at % deg. to 1 deg. 
Tw. 

9. Wash well. 

10. Sour in acid at % deg. Tw. 

11. Wash well to remove all trace 
of acid. 

Instead of souring, after washing 
off from the chemic liquor, the 
cloth may be run through a solution 
of bisulphite of soda (antichlor) 
and then well washed. 

The addition of Tetralene to the 
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kier liquor will materially assist in 
the removal of the fats used in 
sizing the cotton yarn and the nat- 
ural fats and waxes of the cotton, 
thus reducing the time required for 
boiling. 


The proeesses of steeping, wash- 
ing, boiling, souring and chemicking 
may be carried out on a suitable jig. 
As a rule, however, the chemicking 
and souring are conducted in wood- 
en becks to which an overhead 
winch is fixed. Instead of shower- 
ing the cloth with the chemic and 
acid solutions the cloth itself is cir- 
culated by means of the winch. This 
winch draws the cloth out of the 
cistern, allows it to come in contact 
with the air, and passes it back 
again into the liquor in the beck. 

The author would suggest that 
hefore any goods are subjected to 
boiling, a preliminary test should 
be made on a small pattern of the 
cloth by boiling it in the kier along 
with goods which will stand the full 
treatment described. If it be found 
that damage has been done, a mod- 
ified treatment must be substituted. 
The following method been 
found to give good results, although 
it will not produce as good a white 
on the cotton as the first precess 
gives. It is, however, safer in cases 
where the bleacher has no knowl- 
edge of the dype of artificial silk 
contained im the cloth which has 
been submitted to him, and alse 
where the fabric contains woven, 
colored cotton stripes as well as 
artificial silk. 


Modified B‘eaching Process for Cot- 
ton Goods Woven With Artificial 
Silk Stripes. 


. Singe. 

. Steep in malt bath (disafor). 

. Wash. 

. Seald in open kier or on jig 
with soap and Tetraline for eight 
hours. 

5. Wash. 

6. Sour in hydrochloric acid, % 
deg. to 1 deg. Tw. 

7. Wash well. 

8: Chemie m hypochlorite of soda 
solution at % deg. to 1 deg. Tw. 

9. Wash well. 

10. Pass through antichlor (solu- 
lion to contain 1 oz. of bisulphite of 
soda to each gallon of water). 

11. Wash well. 

The amount of soap required in 
this treatment is about 4 oz. to 1 
gallon of water, and 4 per cent of 
Tetralene on the weight of cloth 
undergoing treatment. 

The author suggests the use of 
an antichlor in preference to sour- 
ing after chemicking in all cases 
where the source of the artificial 
silk is doubtful. In all cases where 
colored cotton stripes are present 
in the fabric the modified process 
of bleaching should be adopted, be- 
cause many of the colors, especially 
the vat colors, will not stand boiling 
without marking off. 


Venezue'a Textile Goods. 


Textiles are obtained mostly from 
exception of hosiery, which is pre- 
England and the Continent, with the 
ferred from the United States be- 
cause of its good quality—(Consul 
Harry J. Anslinger, LaGuaira,) 


or Cotton Processing or 


The Big 


Monopole Oil 


162 W. Kinne Serees 


Double Sulphonated No. | 
Castor Oil 
Especially adapted for dyeing direct 
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and sulphur colors 


Increases penetration of dyestuft 
atte 


Indispensable in machine dyeing 


Increases lustre, fuller shades 
imparts distinctive handle 
~ 

Better results in Peroxide bleaching ta 


Finishing 
Soluble in hard or | 


imy watcrTs 


Assistant for Causnc kicr bol 

Perfect solvent for cotton wax 

Increases detergent action of 
Caustic 

Lesséns time of boul 

Promotes level boiling 

Renders cotton highly absorbent 

Softer handle to goods 

Less bleaching required 


Better penetration of dyescuff 


Suitable for Napping 

Perfect softener for mer: eTized 
yarn and hy 

Compatible with al! 


tarches and ¢ 


Invaluable in Warp sizing 


Cream Softener J. be 


Neutral and highly solubk 


wey handle 
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Manufacturing Margin 


THE term “Manufacturing Margin” 

as related to yarn manufactur- 
ing was originated by the Southern 
Textile Bulletin but is coming more 
and more into general use. 

It is based upon the idea that a 
spinner should consider is the dif- 
ference between his net returns and 
his total cotton cost. 


That figure gives him the amount 
he has to cover labor salaries and 
overhead and furnish a profit and 
is his manufacturing margin. 

A spinner may sell yarn at a cer- 
tain price per pound but the amount 
that comes te him is the price less 
5 and 3 per cent commission and 
discount and the freight, and he is 
only concerned with the net re- 
turns. 

He may pay a certain price for 
cotton but his cotton cost per pound 
is the price of his cotton plus 15 
per cent waste, which is the average 
waste in manufacturing carded 
yarns, and the 15 per cent added 
gives him the total cotton cost. 

The cost of his cotton per pound 
of yarn deducted from his net re- 
turns from the sale of his yarn gives 
him his “manufacturing margin.” 

In.order to assist the spimners in 
quickly determining “manufactur- 
ing Margin” when receiving offers 
we compiled a table and those spin- 
ners who are not now using. it 
can Obtain copies free of charge by 
writing us. We have different ta- 
bles for*weaving yarns and hosiery 
yarns. 

If a spinner is offered 46 for 20-2 
yarns today and can buy cotton at 
23 a glance at the table shows that 
he has a manufacturing margin of 
14.68 cents. His net return for the 
yarn is 41.74 and his total cotton 
cost 27.06, the difference being 14.68 
and it should be easy for the spin- 
ner to deduct his labor eost and 
overhead, etc., and determine his 
probable profit. It will certainly be 


much more accurate than guessing 
between 46-cent yarn and 23-cent 
cotton. 

The use of the “Manufacturing 
Margin” tables will do much to make 
yarn quotations more uniform and 
will decrease the number of sdles 
made below cost. 


Unreliable Reports 


New York Company which ad- 
vises that it is organized and 
operated to keep employers prompt- 
ly advised of the exact labor condi- 
tions in their respective factories, 
and also of the genera! labor condi- 
tions all over the United States has 
recently been sending letters and 
circulars to Southern cotton mills. 
The first paragraph in one of 
their letters is as follows: 


“The 1,611,000 men and women, 
employed at the weaving and 
spinning looms of America, are 
awailing the word of one man 
to leave in non-productive idle- 
ness 35,000,000 spindles. This 
man yesterday stated that he 
would give this word very soon, 
and in a manner calculated to 
upset the plans of the mill 
owners. Thomas F. MeMahon, 
president of the United Textile 
Workers of Ameriga; the one 
man to whom the many mill 
workers in New England and 
the South are looking for guid- 
ance, yesterday said that there 
would be a strike in the textile 
mills of the country.” _ 


This silly statement should be 
enough to convince anyone that the 
company has no reliable informa- 
Lion, 


Nobody North or South is paying 
much attention to Thomas Failure 
McMahon and the number who 
would strike in Southern mills at 
his command would by comparison 
make a Wednesday night prayer 
meeting look like a world series 
game. 
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TEE -HEE-EE, 
YOu CAN'T MAKE 
US WORK UNTIL 

WE ARE EIGHTEEN? 


The Wooing of Agriculture 


HE. following is the leading edi- 

torial in the American Child, the 

bulletin of the National Child Labor 
Committee: 


Mr. David Clark, of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin, and Mr. 
James A. Emery, general coun- 
sel, National Association ofMan- 
ufacturers, are both now making 
up to the farmers. We have no 
objection to either or both of 
them courting the rural maiden, 
but we feel that this fondness 
has developed rather late. Here- 
tofore these two swains have 
been calling mostly in town. 

Why this unusual, and for 
them, sudden interest in the far- 
mer? What has led them from 
parlors with red plush chairs to 
barns and spring houses?—The 
Child Labor Amendment. They 
want to defeat that and so have 
begun to flirt with the coy 
maidens of the great open 
spaces. 

We are glad to see these two 
boys getting into good company. 
We are not disposed to hurt 
their chances for winning coun- 
try maidens, but we feel it our 
duty to call the attention of 
farmers to the fact that lately 
both Mr. Emery and Mr. Clark 
have been saying that in the 
matter of regulating the em- 
ployment of children Congress 
is not to be trusted. If they 
begin any of this sort of foolish 
talk to farmers or their chil- 


New England Homestead 


dren they should be shown the 
door—for through repeated ex- 
perience the farmers have come 
to know that agriculture’s best 
refuge from exploitation by in- 
dustrial interests is the Federal 
Government. 


WILEY H. SWIFT. 


Wiley Swift is just jealous be- 
cause we cut him out. Miss Farmer 
told us, confidentially, that she used 
to like Wiley but after we showed 
her what an awful prevaricator he 
was and how he had kept Congress 
from exempting farm children from 
the <hild Labor Amendment she 
would have nothing more to do with 
him. She is of the opinion that 
Wiley should. do his courting among 
the old maids that run the Chil- 
dren's Bureau and try to tell mar- 
ried women how to raise their chil- 
dren. 

Old maids are not particular and 
even a professional uplifter and 
habitual loafer like Wiley Swift 
might find favor with one of them. 


American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association 


THE annual meeting of the Amer- 

ican Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation will be held in New Or- 
leans, La., on April 25. This decision 
was arrived at at the meeting of 
the Board of Governors in Green- 
ville, 5. C.. on Wednesday of this 
week. A. W. McLellan, of the Alden 
Mills, New Orleans, is president of 
the association. 
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Personal News 


J. O. Bennett has become superin- 
tendent of the Mary Louise Mills, 
Mayo, 8. C. 


W. H. Harrison has resigned as 
superintendent of the Mary Louise 
Mills, Mayo, 8. C. 


Will Phillips has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Mary 
Louise Mills, Mayo, 8. C. 


Cc. C. Gault has accepted the posi- 
tion of overseer spinning at the 
Mary Louise Mills, Mayo 8. C. 


L. G. Gapshaw has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the 
Southern Mfg. Co., Granite Falls, N. 
C. 


W. J. Carrothers, of Fort Mill, 8. 
C., is now second hand in night 
carding at the Wymoj Moills, Rock 
Hill, 5. C. 


S. I. Batchelor has been promoted 
from overseer of carding to super- 
intendent of the Imperial Cotton 
Mills, Eatonton, Ga. 


J. C. Farris has been promoted 
from second hand in No. 1 carding 
to overseer No. 2 carding at the 
Clover Cotton Mills, Clover, 8. C. 


H. T. Huneycutt has been pro- 
moted from overseer No. 2 spinning 
to assistant superintendent of the 
Clover Cotton Mills, Clover, 8S. C. 


A. W. Farions, who recently re- 
signed as overseer No, 1 spinning 
at the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, now has a position at the 
Henderson Mills, Henderson, N. C. 


Malcom D. Link has resigned as 
second hand at the Laurel Mills, 
Laurel, Miss., to become overseer 
at the Worth Mills, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


E. W. Edwards has resigned as 
superintendent of the Hamilton- 
Carhertt Mills No. 1 and 2, Rock 
Hill, S. to aecept a _ similar 
position at the Patterson Mills Co., 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


J. €. Sanders, son of J. W. Sanders 
of the Cotton Mills Products Co., 
with eight mills in Mississippi and 
Alabama, has accepted a position 
with Tatum, Pinkham and Greey, 
commission merchants of New York. 


W. H. Bigham has resigned as 
second hand in spinning at Fort Mill 
Manufacturing Company, No. 2, Fort 
Mill, S. C., to become overseer spin- 
ning at the Wymojo Mills, Rock Hill, 
S$, C. 


George N. Roberts has _ been 
appointed District Sales Manager of 
the New York offices of the Chicago 
Fuse Co. The sales organization 
has been considerably strengthened 
by additional men and will provide 
evén better service. on Union and 
Gem products. 


Gains in Imports of Cotton 
Goods 


Washington—September imports 
of cotton goods, as classified in de- 
tail by the Department of Com- 
merce, totaled 11,117,145 square 
yards, or about 2,000,000 square 
yards more than previous month. 
Broadcloths and fabrics under the 
heading of “lawns, organdies, nain- 
sooks, cambrics and similar fine 
goods of average yarn number 
above 40” accounted for the largest 
percentage of this gain. 

There was also a fair increase in 
the imports of sateens woven with 
not more than seven harnesses. 
Other elasses listed showed only 
slight variation from August or reg- 
istred declines. 

Record for Broadcloths and Poplins. 

Imports of broadcloths and pop- 
lins, totaling 6,927,692 square yards; 
were the largest volume of any 
month since the Govenrment began 
compiling these figures last Febru- 
ary. The broadcloth shipments into 
this country have averaged between 
5,000,000 and 6,000,000 square yards 
per month, during the period under 
consideration. September's total of 
nearly 7,000,000 square yards com- 
pares with 5,217,978 during August, 
whceih was lower than any previous 
month; 6,490,276 in July; 6,244,238 
in June; 5,686,000 in May; 5,868,000 
in April and 6,261,000 in March. 

Under the classification of “lawns, 
organdies, nainsooks, cambrics and 
similar fine goods of average yarn 
number above 40,” the Department 
of Commerce listed 1,171,186 square 
yards, or an increase of nearly 500,- 
000 square yards as compared with 
August's total of 723,761 - square 
yards. The. September total is the 
largest of any month recorded so 
far this year. 

There was a fair increase in the 
imports of sateens woven with not 
more than seven harnesses, not- 
withstanding that foreign goods of 
this class have been finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to compete with 
American makes, the production of 
which has been increasing and at 
prices that are generally under re- 
lative imported grades. The Septem- 
ber total was 2,040,087 square yards, 
compared with 1,748,942 square 
yards in August, and in 
July. 

The total imports of sateens 
woven with eight or more harnesses 
was 292,916 square yards, compared 
with 472,340 square yards in August; 
436,473 in July and 438,384 in June. 

Imports of voile during Septem- 
ber came to 328,309 square yards, 
compared with 311,474 in August, 
387,770 square yards in July and 
351,768 in June, 

Crepe Imports at Low Point. 

A further decline was noted in 
crepes during September, the total, 
185,421 square yards, being the 
smallest. of any month so far this 
year. Last month’s imports of these 
goods compared with 324,897 square 
yards’in August. 


Cotton Bleachers 


Your Selling Agent 
wants durable goods. 


They mean re—orders 
and building up Good—will. 


Tests will show that 
Solozone—bleached goods 
Are strongest and stay so. 


Combine this with a 
Permanent white and softness 
ro produce unequalled goods. 


Bleaching advice free. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 


709 Sixth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


An Improvement 


In Loom Reeds 


Our Southern plant is now making reeds to meet 
the long time need of Southern cotton mills—“a reed 
to fit the fabric” instead of a reed with just so many 
dents per inch. 


We also make all kinds of reeds, combs, leno 
reeds, etc., highest quality material and workman- 
ship guaranteed. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
“Duplex” Loom | Drop Wires 
Greenville, S. C. 
Leno Doups Southern Manager Lease Reeds 


Jacquard Heddles Combs 
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| MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Waco, Tex.—The- Miller Cotton 
Mills are selling stock with a view 
of the erection of an additional mill 
of 10,000 spindles. 

New Braunfels, Tex.—The Plant- 
ers and Merchants Mills contem- 
plate the erection of two mills of 
10,000 spindles each. One of their 
plants will be at -New Braunfels, 
Tex. 


Sherman, Tex.—Clinton Phelps is 
associated with L. W. Robert, of At- 
lanta, Ga. in a cotton mill building 
proposition, which, it is said, will 
involve an expenditure of $5,000,000. 

Landis, N. C—The Linn Mills 
Company has placed contract with 
the Parks-Cramer Company, Char- 
lotte, for the installation of the high 
duty air conditioning equipment in 
their new addition. 

Dallas, Tex.—The Dallas Cotton 
Mills will replace all of their old 
looms with new automatic looms. 
The company now has 334 looms 
making flat and double filling duck 
and drills. 


Atlanta, Ga—The Pierce Manu- 
facturing Company, of New Eng- 
land, has purchased the plant of the 
Blount Buggy Works and will move 
their textile equipment to Atlanta. 


Eastman, Ga.—The Eastman Cot- 
ton Mills will install 10,000 addi- 
tional spindles and necessary looms 
to weave the yarn. At present the 
mill operates an equipment of 9,568 
spindies and 250 looms on 40-inch 
sheeting. 


Charlotte, N. C.—The Charlotte 
Knitting Company will spend $30,- 
000 for the installation of new 
equipment, including a number of 
new knitting machines. 

Natchez, Miss.—The new machin- 
ery now being installed in the Cot- 
ton Products Company, to replace 
old equipment, cost approximately 
$20,000. It is expected that this 
equipment will be ready to operate 
within. 30 days. 


Lawrenceville, Ga. — The Law- 
renceville Mills, which completed 
construction of an addilion some 
time ago, will probably purchase 
looms within the next few weeks, 
and install some early im the year. 
At present the company operates 
7,000 spindles. 


Galveston, Tex. — The industrial 
committee of the local chamber of 
commerce is hard at work in fur- 
thering the success of the proposal 
to establish a million dollar cotton 
mill here, according to a _ report 
made by L. W. Reed, chairman, at a 
recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors. Large Texas tevtile inter- 
ests have offered to finance 50 per 
cent of the proposed enterprise. 


>. 


Marble Falls, Tex.—The Marble 
Falls Cotton Mills, which has its 
new building about complete and 
work well under way on the dam for 
the power plant, will operate 15,000 
spindles and 400 looms. W. G. 
Broadfoot, of Atlanta, Ga. will be 
general manager of the mill. 


Charlotte, N. C.—The Unrivaled 
Hosiery Mill, of Williamston, Pa., is 
planning to remove its plant to some 
Southern town. 8S. D. Bausher, 
president, and John B. Kesher, 
treasurer and general manager, 
have been South inspecting a num- 
ber of possible sites, but have not 
yet determined upon a location. 


Pine Bluff, Ark. The spinning 
machinery for the Arkansas Textile 
Company, which was recently or- 
ganized here, as noted, is being pur- 
chased from the John K. Stewart & 
Sons Knitting Mills, of Amsterdam, 
N. ¥. The latter company will dis- 


pose of its spinning equipment, but 
continue to make knit goods prod- 
ucts. 

The Arkansas Textile Company is 
now remodeling a large cotton com- 
press building for a 10,000 spindle 
yarn mill and expects to later en- 
large its plant. The building will 
have 75,000 square feet of floor 
space and is expected to be ready 
early in 1925. William Nichols, Pine 
Bluff, is president; Clarence Stew- 
art, Amsterdam, vice-president, and 
Leroy Beers, Amsterdam, secretary. 
Mr. Beers will be general manager 
and will move to this place. 


Mexia, Tex.—The subscriptions to 
the stock of the Mexia Cotton Mills 
now amount to $350,000 and the 
erection of a cotton mill is assured. 


Alabama City, Ala.—The Dwight 
Manufacturing Company is planning 
to change their entire mill from 
steam to the electric drive. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


The Macrodi 


FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 


after rourteen years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onustruted thul it is 


Durable—Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse With corre- 
sponding increase in yardage— 
an lmpurtant feature of this 
spvuvol 

Prompt deliveries in two to 
three weeks after receipt of 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 
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CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 

Private Estatcs and Home Grounds 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


FE. S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietta Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs, Planting, Grading 
and Detail Plans 

Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Conetruction 

Sewer and Water Development 


Griffin, Ga.—A new cotton mill is 
to be built here by the Unity In- 
vestment Company, which was or- 
ganized by W. F. Ingram and asso- 
ciates, of this plant. The company 


has a capital of $500,000 in common 


stock and $150,000 in preferred. 

The new mill will be located on a 
site two miles north of Griffin-on a 
site of 168 acres. It will have 400 
looms and necessary spinning and 
other equipment and will make Sat- 
eens. 

J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 8. 
C., will be the engimeers. It is 
planned to have the new mill in 
operation in August, 1925. 

W. F. Ingram is president and 
treasurer of the company, James M. 
Brawner, vice-president, and Chas. 
H. Murry, secretary. Mr. Ingram 
was formerly president of the’ Kin- 
caid Mills. 


Georgia Mills Running Full 
Time 


Atlanta, Ga—Every cotton mill 
here and hereabouts is running full 
time, and the majority are sold 
ahead to the first of the year. 

However, prices offered for ma- 
terials are still generally unsatis- 
factory, and therefore mills are not 
inclined to accept orders further 
ahead, although many could sell 
many months ahead if they would 
accept prevailing bids, but such 
would be unprofitable and poor 
business policy, mill execulives as- 
sert. 

The Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills 
are running full time, with orders 
heavier than usual. 

Lullwater Manufacturing Com- 
pany, at East Point, while contin- 
uing its three-day schedule, due to 
repairs, is running its mills at 
Thomson and Greenville, 8S. C., full 
lime, according to 8S. E. Broadnax, 
secretary-treasurer, who reports 
good volume of orders. 

Gate City Cotton Mills are oper- 
ating full time and sold ahead to 
the first of the year. 

Piedmont Cotton Mills are run- 
ning full time, with Mill No. 1 oper- 
ating 60 hours and Mill No. 2 day 
and night, 120 hours per week. 

Whittier Cotton Mills are running 
full time. 

Scottdale Cotton Mills and Geor- 
gia Duek and Cordage Mills are run- 
ning full time. 

Exposition Cotton Mills are oper- 
ating full time, according to George 
S. Harris, president of the mills and 
head of the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association of Georgia. “There still 
is a wailing attitude on part of buy- 
ers,” but,” he said, “with cotton de- 
clared to be sellnig near, or at, cost 
of production to the farmers, it ap- 
pears that the bottom has been 
reached and if cotton develops a 
strong upward trend, buyers un- 
doubtedly would place orders more 
freely and at more satisfactory 
prices to mills.” 
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Danville Manufacturers 
Encouraged 


Danville, Va—Optimism for the 
near future of cotton and knitting 
goods manufacture was expressed 
here in a gathering of industrial and 
business leaders of the city with a 
view of exchanging opinions on the 
present trend of business and its 
immediate prospects. 

George W. Robertson, general su- 
perintendent of the Riverside and 
Dan River Mills, stated that the 
cotton manufacturing industry. of 
Danville and the South would be on 
a full time basis at the present if 
some way of stabilizing the price of 
cotton had been arrived at: It was 
his opinion that present conditions 
will prevent a return to normal pro- 
duction in the cotton manufacturing 
trades until cotton gets uower and 
until the trade receives assurance 
that a level has been reached which 
may not be departed from a mo- 
ment's notice. 


Even with the unsettled current! 
conditions the mills of his company 
are gradually returning to a better 
working schedule. Within a week 
he hoped to see 75 per.cent of the 
machinery in the many plants run- 
ning on full time. By the first of 
the year, if general trends keep up, 
it is possible that full time opera- 
tion may be in effect. 

L. B. Conway, manager of. the 
Danville Knitting Mills, stated that 
the weekly payroll of his concern 
was at the highest level it had been 
since the heavy business of the war 
period, but made it plain that con- 
ditions in the hosiery and knit goods 
market were not yet what they 
should be. His plant is running 


Becky Ann’s Books 
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practically at full time, but, due. to 
the habit of merchants, which is 
getting firmly fixed, of stocking up 
very short and of only ordering 
what is needed at the moment, the 
factories are continuing on an un- 
certain basis, with no assurance of 
g00d business for any time ahead. 

Mr. Conway comments on the 
charge in the style demands made 
by the trade in women's . hose. 
where his concern two years ago 
was making 25 styles, it is now 
found necessary to produce 132 va- 
reties. A vast part of the increase 
is due to a demand for varying ma- 
terials in manufacture. 


Fall River Curtails Heavily. 


Fall River, Mass.—Curtailment in 
the textile industry in this city con- 
finues on an extensive scale, with 
the print cloth division curtailing 
about 70 per cent, and the fine goods 
division approximately 30 per cent. 
The print @loth mills are the. hard- 
est hit, having made no gain in over 
a year, while the fine goods mills 
have greatly improved their condi- 


tion in that period. The print works 
division also shows considerable 
gain during the last few months. 


Committees for Annual 
Meeting 


Many prominent manufacturers 
of New England are on the com- 
mittee for the annual meeting of 
the National Association of the Cot- 
ton Manufacturers, which is to be 
held at the Copley Plaza hotel in 
Boston on Nov. 12 and 13, the call 
for which has been sent out by 
Harry C. Meserve, the secretary. 

Announcement of the committee 
is now made by Maj. Meserve. The 
committee of arrangements is head- 
ed by Fessenden 8S. Blanshard, his 
associates being George D. Flynn 
Jr. and John A. Sweeter. The 
reception committee consists of W. 
Association, chairman; George A. 
Irwing Bullard, treasurer of the 
Boyd, James A Burke, H. M. Coulter, 
Philip Dana, Nathan Durfee, Charles 
H. Fish, Walter B. Hall, Parkman 
D. Howe, Lindsay Morris, William 


LOOM STRAPPING 


Check Straps-- 


Lugs, 
folded and stitched, cemented— 
Rounded and flat 


Harness Straps-- 
Bumpers-- 


Hold-ups-- 
Binder Straps-- 


Power Straps- 
Friction Discs-- 


We specialize and know your looms. 
Ask your jobber. 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore— 


Boston 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
0 Market Street, Charleston, 8S. C. 
Greenville, 8. C. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 
—of— 
Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing ana 
finishing purposes 


Griffin, Ga. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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5. Pepperell, John A. Perkins and 
Jude C. Wadleigh. 

The resolutions committee con- 
sists of Russell B. Lowe, chairman 
P.. Y¥. DeNormandie, A. W. Dimick, 
George D. Flynn Jn, and James 
Thomson. 

The committee is made up of 
Russell H..Leonard, chairman; J. 
A. Atwood, Harry L. Bailey, Walter 
B. Hall and Charles H. Merriman Jr. 

The ladies committee is headed 
by Mrs. Robert Amory, and the 
ladies entertainment committee by 
Mrs. Morgan Butler. 

Arrangements for the meeting, 
which will bring cotton men. to 
Boston from all parts of the United 
States, are now nearing comple- 
tion. 


Total Cotton for Past Year 12,725,286 
Bales. 


Washington, Oct. 20—Cotton pro- 
duction and distribution for the 
season 1923-24, as compiled by the 
Census Bureau in its annual report, 
show the total supply to have been 
12,725,286 bales and distribution to 
have been 12,903,176.bales. The ex- 
cess of distribution over supply, 
177,890 bales, was due principally, it 
was explained, to the inclusion in 
all distribution items of the “city 
crop” which consists of re-baled 
samples and pickings from cotton 
damaged by fire and weather. 

Ginnings during the 12 months 
ending July 31, 1924, were 10,128,108 
bales, net imports 272,179 bales, net 
exports 5,647,108 bales; quantity con- 
Sumed, 680,554 bales, and quantity 
burned 20,000 bales. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements muade to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
prauclice. Experienced, per- 
s® il, conscientious service. 

Vrite for lerms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 


| Suite 34.N.U. Washington, D. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Rethayres, Pa. 


into the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
the different requirements of the work. In the American Moistening GCompany’s m thod of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 
Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 

Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS | 

Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied 
to systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS 


EQUIPMENTS 


AMERICAN! MOISTENING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICES, 276 Murietta St., Atlanta, Ga., No. Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANK B. COMINS, Genera! Manager 


OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL 


| 
)) 
| 
{ 
} 
{ 
| 
| 
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Textile Grinding Machinery Of All Kinds 


~ Send in Your Old G inders to be Repaired 
Southern Agent, E. M. TERRYBERRY, 1126 Healy Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


B. S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 
¥stablished 1868 


Germany Exports Less Knit Goods. 

With the exception of wool gloves, 
exports of wool knit goods were 
smaller in the second quarter of 
1924 than in the first quarter. 
Glove exports, however, increased 
from 16 metric tons in the first 
quarter to 33 metric tons in the 
second quarter; this increase was 
due to larger scales to the United 
States, which took 19 metric tons 
in the second quarter. The total 
of exports for the first half year, 
50 metric tons, is only slightly be- 
low the level of 1923, in the same 
period of which year 52 metric tons 
were exported. In underclothing 
and other wool knit goods, exports 
decreased sharply during the 


smester, as compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1923; likewise 
fhe exports of the second quarter 
of 1924 declined with the first.— 
C. T. Steger, Dresden, Aug. 9.) 
Investigation has revealed a 
growing market for silk hosiery in 
the Stuttgart consular district. The 
demand for silk stockings is greater 
than that for socks, although the 
latter sell well, according to dealers, 
who state that silk socks are now 
considered quite the proper thing 
for daily wear among the better 
classes, whereas prior to the war, 
men's silk hose had little sale. The 
local market is being supplied by 
the Chemnitz factories. No im- 
ported silk hosiery is being sold in 
the Stuttgart district at present, 


but it is generally conceded that if 
American goods could compete in 
price, there would be a good de- 
mand for both stockings and socks, 
since the natives usually display a 
decided preference for clothing of 
American origin. — (Vice Consul 
Erik W. Magnuson, Stuttgart.) 


Japan Exports Less Yarn. 


Japanese exports of cotton yarn 
declined in value from 12,770,000 
yen in August to 6,220,000 during 
September, while those of cotton 
cloth decresaed from 32,770,000. yen 
in August to 23,490,000 during Sep- 
tember. -This falling off in Japanese 
exports.of cotton textiles is attrib- 
uted largely to disturbed political 


conditions in China which have 
resulted in cancellations of orders 
from that country in some cases 
and requests for deferred deliveries 
in others—Based on cable from 
Acting Commercial Attache H. A 
Butts, Tokyo. 


Two Kinds of Education. 


When faced with the care of his 
three grandsons, the children of 
Mrs. Sweeton, who recently poison- 
ed her husband in Illinois, the old 
grandfather said: 


“There are two kinds of educa- 
lion, one is book learning, but for 
learning by experience, the farm is 
the best.” 


Manufactured By 3 
HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. 
101 Blackstone St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SCUTT 
The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. 


Represented in New York By 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 
316 Hudson St., New York City 


Established 1896 
Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


«Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St, LOWELL, MASS 


Incorporated 1914 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS. ETC. 


Correspondence Solicited 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Catalsg Request 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Try Our New Automatic Shut- 
tles for either cotton or woolen 
weaving. It is meeting every 
requirement with entire satis- 
faction. 


av 
\ 
4 
| 
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(Continued from Page 19) 
Devices, Inc., Wellburg, 


Rankim, John C., Lowell, N. C. 

Houston, B. F., Robinson Oil Corps., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Hendrick, E. €., Dilling Mill, Kings 
Mountain, N. C. 

Druary, J. H., Cramerton, N. C. 

Wright, J. B., Lexington, N. C. 

Hargrave, C. C.. Nokomis Mill, Lex- 
ington, N. C. 

Sheppard, J. H., Cramerton, N. C. 

Leopard, €. L., Second Hand Weav- 
ing, Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaffney, 
>. 

Sheehan, Jas. E.. Swan & Finch Co., 
New York City. 

Erwin, W. A., Pres. Erwin Mills, 
W. Durham, N. C. 

Gossett, J. P.. Pres.. Williamston 
Mills, Williamston, 8. C. 

Cramer, Stuart W., Pres., Cramerton 
Mills, Cramerton, N. C. 

Cramer, Stuart W., Jr., Treas., Cra- 
merton Mills, Cramerton, N. C. 
Law, John A., Saxon Mills, Spartan- 
burg, 8. C. 
Howard, Alex, 

Concord, N. C. 

Bruton, W. B., Supt., Gibson Mills. 
Concord, N. C. 

Daly, C. G. C., Executive Sales Staff, 
Industrial Fibre Co., Cleveland, 0. 

Morgan, W. M., Salesman, Wilson 
Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Putnam, J. A., Salesman, Wilson Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Greene, J. J.. Second Hand Carding, 
Union Mill, Union, S. C. 
Hutchins, W. F., Carding, 

Mill, Union, 8S. C. 

Riggs, Roy L., Union Mill, Union, 
©. 

Patterson, H. C., Card 
Union Mill, Union, 8. C. 

Stewart, C. Overhauler, Union 
Mill, Union, 8. C. 

Moore, Harvey W., Treas., Thrift 
Mfg. Co, Charlotte, N. C. 

Paine, A. 8., Gen. Agt., 
Mills, Camden, C. 

Harvey A. Detwiler, Salesman, Val- 
voline Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bennis, Jos. H., V.-Pres., N. Y. & N. 
J. Lubricant Co., New York City. 

Thomason, L. W., Sou. Agt., N. Y. & 
N. J. Lubricant Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Thomason, F. L., Sa'’esman, N. Y. & 
Lubricant Co. Greenville, 

Johnson, J. E. Supt., Neely Mfg. Co.., 
York, 8. C. 

Watson, R. P., Weaving, Loray Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Walsh, J. H., Dryer Engineer, Johns- 
Manville, Inc., New York. 

Wilson, R. F.. Dryer Engineer, 
Johbns-Manville, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Hamilton, J. H., N. C. Salesman. 
Johns-Manville, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Nichols, P. H., Ga. Salesman, Johns- 
Manville, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MacDonald, Jas.. Salesman, Johns- 
Manville, Inc., Spartanburg, 8. C. 
McManus, R. T., Salesman, Johns- 

Manville, Inc., Columbia, S. C. 

Corn, J. O., Supt., Pacific Mills, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 

Woodward, Walter F., Sou. 
Curtis & Marble 
Worcester, Mss. 

Marble. Chas. F.. Treas., Curtis & 
Marble Machine Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Shinn, J. A. Mer., Cardinal Mills, 
West Point. Mass. 

Tanner, C. Milton, Sales Agt., Taka- 
mine Lab. Inc., Clifton, N. J. 

Holland, Chas. A., Auditor, Fairmont 
Mfg. Co., Fairmont, 8. C 

Grier, G. W., V.-Pres.., 


Pres., Gibson Mills. 


Union 


Grinder, 


Wateree 


Rep.., 
Machine Co., 


Fairmont 


Mfg. Co., Fairmont, 8. C. 
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Baldwin, J. R., Sales Eng., Republic 
Fiow Meters C.o, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Thomason, J. V., Asst. Supt., Hart 
Cotton Mills, Tarboro, N. C. 

Morton, W. 8., Supt., Dallas Cotton 
Mills, Dallas, Tex. 


Files, F. P.. Pres. Itasca Cotton 
Mills, Itasca, Tex. | 
Adams, T. C., Manville- 


Jenckes Co. High Shoals, N. C. 
Dixon, A. M., Treas., Dixon Mills, 
Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 
Tate, Geo. K., Supt., McAden Mills, 
McAdenville, N. C. 
Rice, W. H., Salesman, Montgomery 
& Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. C. 
(;ammon, W. E.. Overseer, Riverside 
Mills, Danville, Va. 

Taylor, Seth, Overseer, Riverside 
Mills, Danville, Va. 

Horner, J. G. Charlotte Leather 
Belting Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Freitag, Robt. J.. Treas., Steel Hed- 
die Mig. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Higginbotham, T. B., Salesman, Hil- 
dreth Varnish Co., New York City. 

Smith, Dudley C., Gastonia, N. C. 

Short, D. F.. Gastonia, N. C. 

Hunt, R. B., O-Spinning, Ensign 
Mill, Forsyth, Ga. 

Hunt, W. K, O-Carding, Ensign Mill, 
Forsyth, Ga. 

(tibson, T. J., O-Cloth Room, Dunean 
Mills, LaGrange, (a. 

Jackson, T. S., Salesman, 8. K. F. 
Industries, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

Cunningham, M. B., Sec., Franklin 
Mills. Greer, S. C. | 

Rector, Thos. B, O-Cloth Room, 
Franklin Mills, Greer, S. C. 

Bruce, G. C., Cloth Room, Monaghan 
Mills. 

Ashley, Chas. L., Box 720, Atlanta, 
Gra. 

Dilling, Marshall, Supt., Gastonia, 
N. € 


Vosinger, Fred W., Sales Eng., Nor- 
ma Hoffman Bearings Corp., Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Batesole, D. E., Asst. Eng., Norma 
Hoffman Bearings Corp., Long Is- 
land, N. Y. 

Buice, J. D., Pineville, N. C. 

Davis, M., Pineville, N. C. 

Jones, J. W., Judson Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Leigh, C. S., Erlanger Cotton Mills, 
Lexington, N. C. 

Raney, J. L, Dunean Mills, Green- 
ville, S. CG. 

Machen, T. R., Pres., Greenville 
Belting Works, Greenville, S. C. 
Barbet-Massin, 47 Fauberg St. Hon- 

ore’, Paris, France. 

Marchel, Ed, Paris, France. 

Franks, E. A., Supt., Drayton Mills, 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Barber, T. L,. Supt., Williamston 
Mill, Williamston, 8. C. 

Laughridge, Salesman, Fafnir Bear- 
ing Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Waits, E. G., O-Carding, Oakland 
Mill, Newberry, 8. C. 

seydel, Paul, Pres., Seydel-Thomas 
Co, Atlanta, Ga. 

Wolley, Vasser, Salesman, Seydel- 
Thomas Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Huff, J. H., Supt., Camperdown Mills, 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Miller, L. H., Carder, Limestone & 
Hamrick Mills, Gaffney, S. C. 

Hallman, L. H., Carder, Monarch 
Mills, Lockhart, S. C. 

Armstrong, J. F., Efird Mills, Albe- 
marie, N. C. 

Thomas. S. G., Moreland Sizing Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

McSwain, E. T.. Weaver, Cannon 
Mfg. Co., York, S. C. 

Morton, W. E., Cannon Mfg. Co., 
York, 8S. C. 

Stackhouse. W., Pres. and Treas., 
Marion Mfg Co., Marion, C. 

Lipscomb. Robt. L., Cowpens, 8. C. 

Ensor, Milton, Supt., American Yarn 
& Processing Co., Mt. Holly, N. C. 

(Continued on Page 30) 


World’s Fastest Race Track 
Fenced with PAGE— 


2,000 feet of Page Fence surrounds the new $300,000 Speedway, 9 miles 


south of Charlotte, N. C., 


on the Columbia Highway—the fastest race- 
track in the world. 


Page Fence. Style 3W, 7 feet high overall, was chosen to give positive 
protection the year round Fabric is of No. 9 Ga. wire 2 in. mesh, 
gaivanized after weaving by the special Page process which leaves a 
super-heavy zine coat approximately 5 times heavier than that on 
ordinary galvanized wire. This assures lasting fence—property protec- 
tion at the cost of a few dollars per year. 


The same durable fancing is used by many of the South’s greatest cotton 
mills—-the Victor-~Monaghan and Judson Mills of Greenville, 8S. C.. Klu- 
mac Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C., the Clinton Mills, Clinton, S. C., and 
many others. 


This is the month to consult our experienced fence men on Page Protec- 


tion for your property. We carry a complete stock of Page Products and 
can erect your fence promptly. Just phone or write. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Realty Bldg. Charlotte, N. C. 


Duck Lug Straps 


E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Conn. 
Southern Factory Branch. Charlotte, N. C. 


Leather Loom Pickers 


Established 1869 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers, Linkers, Balling Warpers, Balling Attachments, 
Section Beam Warpers. Long Chain Beamers, Short Chain Beamers, 
Warp Splitting Machines, Warp Dyeing Machines, Warp Doublers 
and Splitters, Warp Coilers, Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines, Dye House Ballers. 


K. WOOTTEN, JOAB MULVANE. 
President and General Manage! Vice-President and Treasurer 
J. T. AUST, Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 


CHICKASHA COTON OIL COMPANY 


Capital Stock $1,350,000.00 
COTTON DEPARTMENT 
W. M. RATTAN, Manager 
Domestic 
Chickasha——_Oklahoma 


Cede: Sheppersen °78 
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An Agreeable Surprise 


An agreeable surprise awaits 
the mill man who has never 
used 


WYANDOTTE 
DETERGENT 


to wash the interior white 
painted surfaces in his mill, 
It may be a settled conviction 
in your mind that the mill 
inferior neéds repainting but 
hetore you do. iry washing 
with Wyandotte Detergent. 
You will be so agreeably sur- 
prised that you will be glad to 
change your mind about re- 
painting. 

(nd the cost, too, will prove 
surprisingly economical. 


Ask your supply man or write 
us, 


Indian in diamond 


in-every package 


The J. B. Ford Co. Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte. Mich 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS.| 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 
RI 


ok 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
_WHITINSVILLE. MASS. 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness Stronger than inch boards 
Lurglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 
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Carding and Spinning 


Continued from Page 17 
GENERAL INFORMATION 


The modern types of cards now are equipped with a doffer 27 inches 
in diameter and either 40 or 45 inches wide on face, though there are 
curds still in use in some mills with doffers 24 inches in diameter. Tight 
and loose pulleys are usually 20x3 inches and should run from 160 to 170 
revolutions per minute. The card requires about one horsepower. 


It must not be supposed thaf all cotton machinery is built in England 
and America. There is a great deal built in France and other European 
countries. The Alsatian Construction Company, besides building a well- 
known comber, manufactures a card where the flats run backward to the 
usual direction. This, of course, necessitates the flats being stripped from 
the rear. It is claimed for this method that the dirty flats strike the 
cotton first, and the carding process is finished by flats which have just 
been stripped, and are therefore in a condition. to do the most good. 


It was formerly the custom to card the cotton twice, where extra yarn 
was required. It is probable, however, that one modern card can eo better 
work than two of the old style. In carding waste, it is still the practice 
io card double, and from the character of the material, such practice is 
necessary. 


In most of the large mills it is customary to use the card strips for 
making coarse yarn, a fair proportion of good cotton being mixed with 
the waste. A card has recently been brought out which runs the strips 
into a sliver, and coils it into a can. This may then be run through the 
drawing frame in any proportion desired. By this method, re-picking 
and re-carding the material is dispensed with, also a considerable amount 
of extra trouble in other particulars. 


DRAWING FRAMES 


The object of a drawing frame is two-fold. First, to draw out several 
slivers into one, and thus reduce any unevenness which may exist in any 
one sliver; second, to lay the fibers approximately parallel. The latter 
eperation is the more important, and is accomplished by four rows of 
fluted rollers, each succeeding roller running a little faster than the pre- 
ceding one. The draft is generally equal to the doubling, and the almost 
universal custom now is to double six slivers into one, and by drawing six, 
to make the delivered sliver the same weight as the original. Occasionally 
it is desirable to increase or decrease the weight of sliver at the drawing 
This can readily be done either by changing the draft, or the number of 
ends. Carders have become so accustomed to seeing a draft of six, and 
six ends up, that they are inclined to think that any other. combination 
would not produce good work. They forget that the drawing frame of 
twenty years ago usually had only three ends up, and a draft anywhere 
from three to eight. 


Drawing frames are the simplest machines in the mill, and for that 
reason their importance is often overlooked. The most inexperienced labor 
operates them, and the consequences are frequently disastrous. If one 
end breaks on the finishing drawing, the resultant sliver is one-sixth too 
light. This irregularity runs in a constantly decreasing degree, but in- 
creasing length, all through the mill, and many an end on the spinning 
frame and loom comes down from no other cause. 


The metallic roller has now been on the market for a good many 
years, and is increasing in favor. It certainly gives a constant draft, and 
on heavy work this is attained with the ordinary roller only by heavy 
weighting. The metallic roller also stops a great many roller laps, saves 
cost of covering rollers, and gives a larger production per frame. 

The top clearers for the rollers receive more attention in England 
than they do in America. As a rule, they are of one style here, namely, 
flannel bands, resting on the rollers, the accumulating waste being removed 
from time to time by the attendant. Another method used in England is 
io place fell-covered rollers on top of the leather rollers, one between the 
first and second, and one between the third and fourth. These revolve 
aus the frame runs, and take up all the loose fibers. Another method which 
is largely used where long cotton 1s necessary, is a broad band of flannel 
which slowly revolves over the rollers and collects the waste, which is 
removed either by hand or with a comb. 

Twelve or fifteen years ago the electric stop motion was very popular, 
and many are still being used. However, they are so likely to get out of 
fix, and as one defect interferes with a good many machines, they are 


hecoming less frequently ordered. All things considered, the mechanical 


stop motion is probably the more satisfactory. 

Setting the Rollers.—This is a subject on which a great deal of mis- 
information has been given. We have seen this rule printed a dozen 
times: “Set the centers of first and second rollers one-eighth inch fur- 
ther apart than the length of staple,” ete. Some authorities even say 1-16 
inch. The front rollers are usually 1% inches in diameter, and the others 
i% inches, so if the two rollers were actualy touching, their centers 
would still be 1% inches apart. How, then, could -the rule apply to 
%-inch cotton? 

A much better rule is to set the bite of the rollers % inch further 
apart than the length of the staple for the first and second line, and in- 
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Look Over Your 
Spindles Now 
And Be Prepared 


Get 8 to 16% 
more yarn on 
your bobbins by 
equipping your 
spindles with our 
Patented Cluteh, 


Dont run your 
spindies with 
worn out whorts 
cut in by bands, 
which changes 
the speed of 
your. spindles, 
iherefore muk- 
ing uneven yarn. 


Let us - change 
your whorls, .on 
spindies, pepaint 
and restraighlen 
same, and. save 
you money. 


Fournier & Lemoine 


Linwood, Mass. 


$100.000 INVOLVED IN 
SUBURBAN LAND SALE 


Seventy-five Acres of J. Van Lind- 
ley Estate Purchased by First 
Realty and Loan Company 
Over $100,000 was involved :in the 
sale yesterday of 75 acres of the J. 
Van Lindley estate, located on the 
Winston-Salem road just north. of 
the Masonic home, to the First 

Realty and Loan Company. 

This tract of land has a frontage 
of about 1.700 feet. on the Greens- 
boro-Winston-Salem highway. The 
First Realty and Loan Company is 
planning to develop it into residen- 
tial property. The sale was nego- 
tiated by T. V. Carter. 


The land described above is 
planted in choice varieties of flow- 
“ring shrubs, trees, ete. and a 
slearance price will be made on 
them to Textile plants or others in- 
ferested, that can use a quantity. 
Write for full particulars. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co. 
Pomona, N. C., 


Improved Dobby Chain 


rc @ 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


WAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulictin Want Department 


Revd in More than 95% of the 
Soulhern Textile Mills 


ftvule: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


| 
| 
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crease the difference % inch for each succeeding set. 
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Theoretically, two 


cylindrical bodies, regardless of their diameter, touch one another at only 
one point, but we must bear in mind that the top roller, if leather, has a 
flattened surface at the point of contact, and the bite extends at least 1-16 


inch on each side. 


If the top roller is metallic, the bite is still further 


from the center on account of the meshing together of the flutes. The 
shove rule will apply under ordinary conditions, but many cases arise 
where it is desirable to change this setting. Besides the length of staple, 
the setting depends on the thickness of the sliver, the speed of the ma- 


chine, and the amount of draft. 


If the length of staple were the only 


consideration. the back rollers would be set the same as the front. 


Cont inued 


Next Week) 


Southern Textile Exposition 


‘Continued from Page 16 


were arranged for in private homes. 
These, together with the available 
space in the hotels of the city. will 
take care of the crowds, it is felt. 

Music will be a feature of the 
show this year. The management 
of textile hall has arranged to have 
the Garing Band play afternoons 
and evenings throughout the week. 
This musical aggregation has al- 
ready pleased Greenvillians on va- 
rious occasions and it is felt that it 
will meet with equal success at hte 
exposition. 

The exposition will continue 
through the entire week, continuing 
from 10 to 10 o'clock each day. The 
Textile Hall and annex, where the 
exposition is ta take place, has been 


attractively decorated for the occa- - 


sion, as have the principal streets 
of Greenville. 

Music will be furnished during 
the afternoons and evenings of the 
exposition by the Garing Concert 
Band, of which A. J.‘Garing, for- 
merly musical director at the Hip- 


podrome Theatre. in New York, is’ 


the director. 

The turnstiles at the entrance to 
the Textile Hall have been connect- 
ed with a register which will show 
the number of persons entering the 
building. Officials estimate that the 
attendance will be 40,000 or more 
during the exposition. 

The board of governors of the 
American Cotton . Manufacturers’ 
Association were in session on 
Tuesday of this week. While this 
was not officially designated as “mill 
executives’ day,” a particularly large 
number of mill executives were 
present on that day, many of them 
remaining throughout the week. 

Running machinery is in opera- 
tion on both the first and second 
floors of main building and annex, 
the exhibits being equal in floor 
space to a cotton mill of 50,000 
spindles. 

Approximately ¥00 persons are 
stationed in Textile Hall during the 
exposition, demonstrating the va- 
rious exhibits. One of thse exhib- 
ifs will be a miniature cotton mill, 
complete in every detail, which will 
employ 30 persons. 


Fences As Safety Factor 


The safety factor in textile mills 
is attracting increasing attention. A 
constant menace to the mill proper- 
ty itself has been prowlers and 
other unweclome visitors, who tres- 
pass upon the premises both day 
and night—more often the latter. 

To prevent this type of trespas- 
sing has been a problem of con- 


siderable magnitude to a number of 
mills. This type of prowling has 
resulted in frequent fires, property 
damage and other unpleasant inci- 
dents. Safety engineers have given 
the problem much thought, es- 
pecially with regard to types of 
fencing whith may be used to pro- 
fect the property. 

Many mills have used rather 
ornamental fencing which has af- 
forded very little, if any, protection. 
Hedges, concrete walls, wood fences, 
and wire picket fences—even those 
with sharp spikes at the top—offer 
few obstacles to prowlers. Hedges, 
wood fences and walls are easily 
scaled, and iron picket fences can 
also be scaled without difficulty, 
besides which they permit ingress 
to dogs, cats and other smal! animal 
nuisances. 

The type of fencing now very 
effectively employed is of link wire, 
at a height of about seven feet, 
and set so close to the ground that 
it is impossible for human being or 
animal to penetrate it. This fence 
cannot be scaled, because in addi- 
tion to the most insuperable diffi- 
culty of climbing to the top, the 
fence is further protected § by 
several strands of barbed wire, set 
at a sharp inward angle from the 
top of the fence.. This barbed wire 
is an absolute bar to any intruder. 

The Hannah Pickett Mills of 
Rockingham, N. C, have recently 
installed a fence of this type, the 
product of the Page Steel & Wire 
Company, using a wire of interlock- 
ing weave which cannot be spread, 
as can be done with ordinary 
“diamond mesh”. The work of 
installation was done by General 
Equipment Co., of Charlotte, N. C., 
under the direction of C. W. Allison, 
general manager. 

This fencing device is also being 
used at Charlotte, N. C., to protect 
the new Charlotte Speedway from 
intruders, and, because of the un- 
usual demands made upon the fenc- 
ing for this latter purpose, it has 
attracted much attention from mills 
of all kinds, especially in the textile 
fields. This is on the theory that 
since is affords adequate protection 
for so huge a plant as a motor 
speedway one and a quarter miles 
in circumference, it must necessari- 
ly be adequate for similar protec- 
live purposes to mills occupying a 
much smaller area. 


South African Textile Imports. 

Recent imports of cotton piece 
goods have been below those of the 
corresponding period of 1923. but 
orders at present are increasing. 
Stocks, especially of prints, are 
short.—Cable from Trade Commis- 
sioner Perry J. Stevenson, Johannes- 
burg. 
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Morse Chain Co. 


Textile Chain Drives 


Ithaca, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 


CORPORATION 


‘Warp Dressing Service 
[Improves Weaving’’ 


: NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


Seydel-Thomas Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of twenty years’ 


study and practice in treat- 


ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant, 35 Glenn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Hardin, J. E., Treas., Proximity Mfg. 
Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

byckmson, F.. H. & B. Amertean Ma- 
chine Co., Pawtucket, R. L. 

Thomason, J. C., Asst. Supt., Hart 
Cotton Mills, Tarboro, N. C. 

Hodges, M. B., Dist. Mer. Chicago 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Roberts, Alex, Winston-Salem, N. C 

Brigman, C. C., Supt No. 2 Mill, Lan- 
caster Cotton Mills. Lancaster. 

Meges, B. W., Second Hand, 
arch Mills, Lockhart. B. 

Cabaniss, H. B.. Second Hand, Mon- 
areh Mill, Lockhart, 

Wilson, O. E.. O-Carding. 

Garrison, M. E.. Supt. 
Mill, Easley, 8S. C. 

Mahaffee, M. B., Shipping. Clerk. 
Henrietta Mills, Henrietta, N. C. 

Lambeth, H. L., Student, N. C. State 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Rufly, Ed., Student, N. C. 
lege, Raleigh, N. C. 

Gaines, T., Student, N. C. State Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N. C. 

House, O. M., Student, N. 
College, Raleigh, 

Nelson, Thomas, Director Textile 
Dept., N. CG. State’ College, Raleigh. 

Yonemasn, 8S. Student, N. C. State 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Mahaffee, G. H., Student, N. C. State 
College, Raletgh, N. C. 

Welton, John V., Prof., Carding and 
Spinning, N. C. State College, Ral- 
e'gh, C: 

Clark, J. C., O-Weaving, Watts Mill, 
Laurens, 8S. C. 

Roberts, R. O., Mer., Danville Knit- 
fing Mills, Bon Air, Ala. 


Mon- 


Union, 


Glenwood 


State Col- 


C. State 
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Aycock, J. A., Engineer, Mandeville 


Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 


Mandeville, J. A., Treas., Mandeville 


Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 


ller, Harry B., Salesman, L. R. Wat- 
tles, Greenville, S. C. 
Padgett, W. M.. O-Weaving, Hos- 
kins Mill No. 2, Charlotte, N. C. 
Walker, A.,, O-Carding, Hoskins 
Mill No. 1, Charlotte, N. C. 

VcQuaver, E., Cloth Room Over- 
seer. 

Thompson, J. F., Spinner, Oakland 
Mill, Newberry, 8. C. 

Williams, B. F. Carder, Honea Path, 
~ 

(iibson, W. H., Supt. 
Buffalo Mills, Union, S. C. 

Hames, J. W. Supt.. Exposition 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Doggett, C. Director Textile 
School, Clemson College, Clemson 
College, S. C. 


— T. B., Supt., Dixie Spinning 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Carter, J. P.. Supt., Clinton Cotton 
Mills, Clinton, 8S. C. 

Horsley, J. H., Pur. Agt., West Point 
Mie. Co.. West Point, Ga. 

Davis, J. M., Supt., Newberry Cotton 
Mills Newnorty, 

Rachliffe, S. N.. Mer. Contract Dept.. 
Carolina Power & Light Co., Ral- 
eigh, N. C. 

Baugh, J. A., Jr.. Agent, New Ene- 
land Sou. Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 

Dunean, E. L., Riverside Mfg. Co., 
Anderson, .S. G. 

Pearson, J. J.. Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Cheatham, R. J., Asst. Prof., Weav- 
ing and Designing, Clemson Col- 
lege, S. C. 

Greer, R. R., Asst. Welfare Worker, 
Piedmont Mfg. Co., Piedmont, S. C 

Doggett, G. L.. Welfare Worker. 
Piedmont Mfg. Co., Piedmont, S 


Union- 
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The Seventy-Five-Cent Dollar in Industry 
‘Continued from Page 14) . 
daily production reflects indifference, non-initiative, and lack of interest- 
in-the-job. 

Thus we have a loss cf 25 per cent in production due fo incorrect 
notives of the emnloyees. Correct this motive and we silvoge some port 
al least of this 25 per cent loss which is at once placed oncthe profit side 
of the ledger. 

Just consider for a moment or two the cash value of these motives. 
Take these 100 men at $4.00 per dey, and we are putting in the pay enve- 
lone each year $120,000, out of which, as we have just seen, we are los'ng 
$30,000. Twenty-five per cent loss in the payroll isn't very much after 
all, thet is, it isn’t very hard to lose. It is only 12 cents an hour on a 
£4.00 wage, but don't forget this, there is an octopus with ten great arms 
reaching out after that 12 cents an hour loss—absenteeism, labor turnover, 
waste of time, waste of materials, waste of too's, snoilage of mochinery, 
waste of supervision, under production in quality and quontity, inefficient 
}rocedure—dissatisfaction, reducing the loss down to 1 2-10 cents an hour 
for each item. 

You are asking, “Is there a remedy, end if so. of what does it consist?” 
Yes, there is a remedy, and that remedy is education. And, while it seems 
" simple word, it is not as simple in its application as it seems to you af 
this time. I don’t mean by education that you are to put sea's in a certain 
room of your factory and then call in your employees: and gve them 
certain lessons like in a primary class. Not an eduestion that comes from 
the executive down, but an education that comes from the men to the 
men in their own language, the very kind of an educa‘ion that vou eg've 
the customer when you call on him. You must place yourself on the cus- 
{ic mer’s level and talk his languege, that is the way that education must 
he applied to the employee. 

As a result of fourteen years of practical experience in industrial co- 
crdination, we have learned that in the solution of th’s problem everyth neg 
depends upon the sincerify and spirit with which you approach it. The 
method of education is no less important. 

Bear in mind that there has already developed a gulf between min- 
egement and employee and any outward move by management wou'd 
likely be viewed with suspicion and distrust. Some one would raise the 
cry, “What's up the boss’s sleeve?” “What's he trying to put over on us 
now?” -Agaim, any stereofyped method of education cannot wholly accom- 
piish the purpose, since it fails to deal with existing pertinent factors, and 
if the message should be paradoxical with the grievous existing conditions, 
it is likely to do much harm. 

Finally, any direct means “handed down” by management cannot prove 
effective until the barrier of mistrust now existing has been torn down and 
a constructive foundation of common understanding, sympathy nad appre- 
ciation has been built up in its stead. For it is a scientifie fact that the 
same causes will produce the same results. 

The remedy, nevertheless, as I have stated before, lies in education, 
but in order that this may be intelligently applied, there must first be a 
correct understanding by management of the viewpoint of the employee 
ux to the working condition, wages, supervision, facilities and environment. 
This analysis can be made by skilled man engineers without in any way 
disturbing the policy of administration, but careful procedure is necessary 
in order that this viewpoint will be free of bias and prejudice. 

Second, such conditions as are found to exist which present cause for 
real grievance and which are correctable should be removed. 

Then a systematic well-prepared organized campaign of education 
shou'd be launched, based on careful study. This education should deal 
with the advantages of our form of government, our industrial system, 
opportunities for learning and for commercial progress: and happiness, 
end a correct understanding of simple economies so that he may appre- 
ciate the many beneficial possibilities afforded him. 

The employee should and could be made to understand why the pyra- 
mniding of wages without a consistent increase in production is fundamen- 
tully unsound and must ultimately react to his own disadvantage, since 
Libor consumes from 890 to 85 per cent of all that is produced. 

Your workers can be made to realize that it is the purchase power of 
the doilar, not the dollar itself, that is the determining factor of their 
gain. And of equal importance, they could and should be acquainted with 
the many advantages of “Stick-to-it-ive-ness’ on the job—of the partic- 
ularly favorable and attractive condit.ons. of the plant in which they are 
employed, and especially of how it will benefit them most if they will 
serve their employer best and give him their maximum co-operation. 
They should be disillusioned from such fancied grievances. as they: may 
bear—and their negative thoughts should be supplanted by sound under- 
standing of the rebounding gains to them by observance of fundamentals 
of good will. 

If the workman can be influenced to actions which react to his own 
loss and disadvantage, then it stands to reason that by square dealing and 
correct teaching, he can be molded constructively. But this education 
must be conducted on a practical basis and in a manner which the em- 
uloyee will be receptive to, will understand and will believe. 

By fostering co-operation rather than competition between manage- 
ment and wage earner, a real worth while, work-logether spirit can be 
established with substantial gains to both the employer and the emp:oyee. 

All thts can be done and is being done where there is proper applica- 
tion-and the results are most gratifying, 
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(POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY) 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds. 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks. Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR 
Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


Maximum Production 

M nimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn 


Book Salesman Wanted 


We want to get in toueh wilh a salesman. womon preferred. who 
can sell “The Betler Way.’ “llearts of Geld” “Will Alien Sinner” 
tm ather books of Becky Ann (Mrs, Ethel Thomas: in the cotton 
mill villages. 


The stories of Beeky Ann deal with ecotlan mill life and are vers 
popular in the mill villoges. 4 hey sell for $1.00 each. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COVMIPANY 
Charlotte, N.C. 
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Looms and Williams Shuttles 
Function as ONE 


Williams Shuttles are made to harmonize—to become a 
real part of the loom. Coordination is close to perfect. 
They are vital factors in smooth-running loom perform- 


ance. Precise workmanship goes into every one of these 
shuttles. Their quality is uniform—weaknesses seldom 
crop up. 


The unmistakable calibre of every part—the air-dried 
wood block, the practically unbreakable springs—such 
things as these make durability estimates futile. 

When we are called upon to design a shuttle, one of the 
paramount considerations is a “margin of safety”—a 
worthwhile feature. 


Quick delivery is a synonym of Williams service. Sizes 


for all makes of automatic looms are carried in stock. 
We shall gladly send samples and co-operate in any way. 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


“*The Shuttle People’’ 
MILILBURY, 


Geo. F. Bahan, Charlotte, N. C., 


Southern Representative 


MASS. 


Puro Sanitary Drinking 
Fountains 


are in daily use in 
hundreds of textile 


mills. 


WHY? 


Because they are the 
most satisfactory 
fountain on the mar- 
ket. 


Connect a PURO to 
your supply, then pro- 
ceed to forget about it. 
Years later PURO will 
be just as satisfactory 


Southern Representative 


E. S. PLAYER as it was the day you 


Masonic Building 
Greenville, S. C. 


installed it. 


Send for Catalog 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 


Operation of Fly Frames 
(Continued from Page 13) 


lessly into conveying boxes; using 
dirty boxes to convey the slubbings, 
intermediates, and rovings to the 
next process; full bobbins falling 
on the floor and rolling under ma- 
chinery; dirty creels; placing con- 
veying boxes on top of full boxes of 
rovings without protecting the clean 
rovings; back tenters laying empty 
bobbins on bottom boards too soon 
for the next doffing; tenters. oiling 
the collars carelessly, thus allowing 
oll to drop on the empty or full 
bobbins. 

To minimize the amount of dirty, 
oil stained, and other faulty roving, 
a record is made by the spinning 
overlooker each day in some mills, 
and after inspection by the manager 
it is passed on to the carder or 
frame overlooker for attention. The 
record states: The hank roving, 
roving frame number or system, 
singles, doubles, lumps, black oil, 
soiled, and thick piecings. For the 
same purpose, olher precautions 
are: Using special oil cans for oil- 
ing the rollers; sorting out and dis- 
carding all cracked bobbins at in- 
tervals, and thoroughly cleaning all 
oily bobbins both inside and out- 
side; cleaning the conveying boxes 
at mtervals and dusting the inner 
sides with French chalk; arranging 
full roving bobbins straight in the 
conveying boxes, but the inner sides 
of which not to be touched by the 
bottom ends of the bobbins; dipping 
the fingers and thumb in French 
chalk before piecing an end either 
at the back or the front. 

Another precautionary measure is 
to have an operative walking along 
the back of each mule, or along 
each side of the ring frames, and 
remove all roving bobbins from -the 
creel seen to contain any faulty 
roving, these bobbins being return- 
ed to the roving tenters concerned 
for the defective material to be 
unwound. 

If empty bobbins are placed on 
the bottom boards and remain there 
overnight, no oil should be passed 
through the board holes extending 
to the bearings of the bobbin and 
spindle shafts until doffing has ta- 
ken place, otherwise many empty 
bobbins will have oil on their sur- 
faces. This should be _ specially 
guarded against on Monday morn- 
ings. 

Ends Breaking Down. 

Ends breaking down at the front 
all over the frame, or at sections 
thereof, are traceable to the follow- 
ing causes: Couplings of spindle and 
bobbin shafts worked loose; draw- 
ing rollers and traverse guide badly 
set: driving wheels at the end of 
bobbin and spindle horizontal shafts 
worked loose, or teeth broken out; 
insufficient twist; cone belt slipping 
or almost broken: cone drums 
loose; sections of bottom rollers 
loose at the joints; twist and draft 
change wheels slipping, or the peg, 
on the shaft or stud, respectively, 
broken off. Twist and draft change 
wheels wrong in size or one or 
more teeth broken out; top cone 
wheel slipping; roving wrapped too 
often, or not often enough, round 
presser arm; drawing roller wheels 
set too deeply in gear, dirt accum- 
ulated in the roots, or one or more 
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teeth broken out; cul material in 
the creel; speed of frame too high: 
foo much draft; middle top cone 
wheel and large front roller wheel 
working loose. Smal! front roller 
wheel working loose; one of the 
small chains broken which reverse 
the cradle at the bottom or top 
change: bottom rollers require 
scouring: a considerable difference 
in the cotton as to length of staple, 
evenness, feel, etc. 

Odd ends breaking here and there 
are due to the following causes: 
Rough hole in traverse guide, or 
hole blecked with waste; stretched 
or cut materral in the creel; roving 
passing over a rough place on flyer; 
hobbin jumping owing to its small 
bevel wheel or bobbin shaft bevel 
being badly worn, or not properly 
geared: bad piecing when creeling; 
a lap on middle or back bottom 
roller; top roller in bad condition; 
unbalanced bobbin: entangled coils 
of drawing frame ‘sliver reaching 
the slubbing frame traverse guide; 
ereel bobbin skewers blunt at bot- 
tom: a dent or rough place on one 
of the bottom rollers; an end from 
the intermediate or roving creel 
broken or run out. 

Stretched Roving. 

The following are the causes of 
this very undesirable fault: Surface 
speed of bobbin over flyer eye not 
equal to surface speed of front rol- 
ler throughout building of set, al- 
lowing, of course, for the twist and 
elongation: coils too close on the 
bobbin, overlapping one another, 
and becoming worse as the bobbins 
are built up; waste in hollow leg 
and flyer eye due to not being 
cleaned properly at doffing time; 
incorrect size of ratchet wheel; 
tenters interfering with the build- 
ing motion; front top roller retard- 
ed in speed. 

Slack Ends. 

When the ends are too slack be- 
tween the flyer tops and the front 
rollers the causes are as follows: 
Ratchet wheel too small; coils too 
widely spaced; cone belt slipping 
owing to being too dry, too slack or 
overloaded; bobbin rail racks bind- 
ing in the slides; spindle collars 
short of oil or clogged with waste 
and dirt, and the collars not cor- 
rectly adjusted; tenter neglecting to 
piece up a broken end for some 
time, or not replacing an empty 
bobbin im the creel; roving wrap- 
ped too often round the presser 
arm; ratchet wheel catches not set 
to only permit the ratchet wheel to 
move half a tooth for each change, 
thus causing the ends to be too 
slack on one lift and too night on 
the next lift—vTextile Recorder. 


U. S. Steel Corp. Purchases 
Cyclone Fence Co. 


The consummation of negotia- 
tions which have been under way 
for some time, have now been con- 
cluded, whereby the properties of 
the Cyclone Fence Company have 
been purchased by the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

The transfer of the Cyclone prop- 


erties include their factories at 
Waukegan, Lllinois and Cleveland, 
Ohio, also nilants at Fort Worth, 


Texas, and Newark, N. J. 
Through the acquiring of the Cy- 
clone Fence Company by the United 
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States Steel Corporation, the cor- 
poration is entering into a phase of 
the fence manufacture not hereto- 
fore practiced by them, and in 
which the Cyclone Fence Company 
has led the field in its line of man- 
ufacture. 

It is understood that no- change 
in policy is contemplated, the busi- 
ness to continue under the name of 
the Cyclone Fence Company, carry- 
ing on, with. the exception of its 
principal officers, under its present 
organization as a subsidiary of the 
corporation. 

During 1903 the Cyclone Fence 
Company commenced operations in 
Waukegan, Ill., with a capitalization 
of $25,000. They occupied a small 
building at the foot of Madison 
street, which was added to as the 
business warranted from time to 
time, until they finally outgrew 
these quarters (which are now oc- 
cupied by the Franklyn R. Muller 
Company) and chose their present 
location of eight and one-half acres 
in North Chicago, Ill., erecting their 
present plant. Their capitalization 
was increased in 1906 from $25,000 
to $100,000; in 1914 from $100,000 to 
$750,000; and in 1915 from $750,000 
to $1,000,000, and later in the same 
year, it was increased to $1,500,000. 

During the year 1915 the Cleve- 
land Cyclone Fence Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, was purchased and 
in 1919 the Texas Anchor Fence 
Company, of Fort Worth, Texas, 
was added to its holdings. In 1922 
the company purchased a site in 
Newark, N. J., and erected a very 
modern: and substantial manufac- 
turing building. 

J. P. Arthur has been its presi- 
dent and general manager since its 
inception. Their first line of man- 
ufacture was ornamental wire fence, 
ornamental and farm gates, and a 
line of field fence. The latter was 
discontinued in 1906 and their ef- 
forts were concentrated on the or- 
namental fence and gate line. This 
change of policy marked the begin- 
ning of a business in lawn fence 
and gates which today has reached 
immense proportions. 

In 1914 chain link property pro- 
tection fence was added to its line 
and it has since become one of the 
leading fences of the United States. 

Through the leadership of J. P. 
Arthur, president and general man- 
ager, and his associates, the com- 
pany has been one of steady growth 
and has, through its contact with 
jobbers and dealers throughout the 
United States, established a service 
that will long survive it. They have 
not been unmindful in their deal- 
ings with jobbers, dealers and con- 
sumers, and any others, that service 
and quality were paramount issues. 
They have acquired good will on the 
part of their trade, because they 
deserved it, as their selling plans 
and policies were builded on a defi- 
nite knowledge of what was right, 
fair and just and they have adhered 
to those policies. These were fac- 
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tors in the establishment of a very 
high credit rating which the com- 
uany enjoys, and are responsible, 
no doubt, for their phenomena! suc- 
cessful growth. 

The last couple’ of years have 
marked a still further future devel- 
opment through the perfection of a 
catch-all basket, and machinery for 
its manufacture; also, the inaugu- 
ration of a chain link wire fabric, 
galvanized or zinc coated, after it is 
woven. The latter has been the 
means of revolutionizing and blaz- 
ing a new trail for chain link fence 
manufacturers. 

Through their consistent methods 
of national advertising, the com- 
pany is well known throughout the 
United States and foreign countries, 
and it is fortunate from a longevity 
standpoint, that the corporation is 
acquiring such a well established 
and successful business. 

The price consideration. |s 
given. 


not 


Knitters Studying Measure- 
ment Variances. 


For the past two months Charles 
Hamlin, Research Fellow represent- 
ing the Associated Knit Underwear 
Manufacturers of America in the 
U.S. Bureau of Standards at Wash- 
ington, has been visiting knitting 
mills to determine tolerances and 
variations in standard measure- 
ments which should be allowed to 
manufacturers in enabling thern to 
comply with the standards tu be 
adopted by the industry, according 


lo an announcement by Roy A. Che- | 


ney, secretary. 

During his study Mr. Hamlin has 
found that if one man measures 
fifty garments and then remeasures 
them, the second operation will 
give a different set of results from 
the first. Similarly, one hundred 
men each measuring the same gar- 
ment will get different results, but 
by repeated tests it is declared to 
be possible to establish a limit of 
error or variance. 

Mr. Hamlin is also studying the 
actual variations from manufactlur- 
ing standards as set up by individ- 
ual manufacturers in their own 
mills. He also plans to determine 
how much variation there is in a 
general run of production from the 
actual measurements aimed at and 
set up by individual manufacturers. 
It has been found afler investiga- 
tion of production and measure- 
ment standards in a great number 
of mills that these variations can 
all be kept within well defined lim- 
its. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills 

Sydnor Pump 4 Well Ce., Ine. 
Richmond, Va. 


—_GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE 


LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 


Hillshoro -:- Texas 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


Lucius Rash, President I. L. Brin, Vice-President 


RASH, BRIN & COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Cotton Merchants 
Members 
New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass’n., Dallas Cot. Ex. 
Associate Members Liverpoo! Colton Exchange 


Terrell, Texas Dallas, Texas 
GEO. V. LAUNEY & CoO. 
Cotton 
Texas—Oklahoma—Arkansas 


Dallas, Texas 


ARKANSAS COTTON GROWERS‘ COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


Main Office, Little Rock, Arkansas 


Shippers of All Kinds of Arkansas, Tennessee and Missouri Cotton 
T, PAGE Mer 


Anderson Cotton Co. 
Cotton Merchants 


Delta Character Cotton 


Helena, Ark. 


Can Catton Nenartmeant 


T. M. MASON COTTON 
COMPANY 


Arkansas—Oklahoma 
Cotton 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 


R. L. DIXON & BROTHER 
1501 144 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 
Buying Agencies all Principal Towns 
Texas and Oklahoma 


Edw. W. Geer J. Hoyt Geer 


Geer & Geer 


Cotton 
DOMESTIC 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfes’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. O. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


EXPORT 


P. O. BOX 341 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


| 
a ARKANSAS 
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JOSEPH NEWBURGER, 
D. WW. 


MEMPHIS 


BROOKS, 
WILLeyY, 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COT 


(INCORPORATED) 


President 
Vice-President 
lice-President 


- TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


Jneksen, Tenn, Memphis, Tenn., 
We Kitt ovel 15.000 bales of collon 


Juckson., 


WATSON-WHITE COMPANY 


nied) 


Cotton 
Ollices: 


Dyersburg, Teon, Jonesboro, Ark. 
annually, and would ship from gin 


to mills on type. 


Tennessee 


TIPTON & COMPANY 


Arkansus 
Mississipyp 


Cotton 
Brownsville, Tenn. 


Tennessee, and 


Cotton 

Mississippi, Tennessee 

Arkunsus Staples 

9 Seulh Front st. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


and 


L. W.MAGRUDER & CO. 


ie 

»/ 


LOOM PICKERS ae 


LOOM HARNESSES 
GARLAND MBG. CO., SACO, MAINE 
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Press Comment on Child 


A Biank Check to Congress. 

To adopt th's Child Labor 
ment would be simply 
gress a blank check, 


Amend- 
fo give Con- 
with power to 


write on it anything it pleases. The 
history of Congress affords abso- 
lutely no ground for belief that if 


would write on that check nothing 
but wisdom. There is in all the 
States no Legislature more unde- 
pendable, more uncertam, more 
given to foolish and pernicious ac- 
tions than is Congress. There is 
every reason why the States should 
not turn over their owns affairs to 
Congress. 

lt is a wild proposal, 
in line with the purposes of the 
centralizationists who would make 
the Washington Government omnip- 
otent. If the States are failures and 
cannot attend to their own affairs 
if would be more consistent to offer 
an amendment abolishing the States 
entirely instead of abolishing them 
piecemeal, as this and other pro- 
posals would do.—Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal. 


thoroughly 


Centralization Sapping Strength of 
Government. 

The concentration of power al 
Washington is sapping the strength 
f the government in all of its main 
and sub-divis.ons. The very life of 
the republic depends upon the re- 
tention by the States of the powers 
stated originally in the Constitution 
and the restriction of -the Federal! 


Government to the part.cular pow- 
ers then granted it by the States. 
More important that any other 


thing is the recovery by the States 
of the rights that have been taken 
from them, greatest among them 
the principle of local self-govern- 
ment. Tinkering with the org inic 
law has already reached the limit of 
safety to republican institutions.— 
New Haven (Conn.) Courner-Jour- 
nal. 


Child Labor Amendment Not Con- 
fined to Paid Labor. 


“The amendment does not confine 


the power of Congress to control of 


labor in factories, 
mills and mines; it confers power to 
control whether boys and girls may 
labor without pay on the farms and 
in the homes of their parents. 
Neither Republican nor Democratic 
national platforms advise ‘ratifica- 
tion’ of this amendment. The Re- 
publican national platform advises 
only its ‘eonsideration. It is there- 
fore not a party measure.’ —Fitch- 
burg (Mass.) Sentinel. 
Local Affairs Managed by Washing- 
ton Perfects. 
“If the day should arrive 
God forbid said John 
“when the people of the 


paid’ labor or 


‘which, 
Fiske, 
different 


W.J. BRITTON & CO 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLI 
COTTON 
105 S. Front St 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


Labor Amendment 


parts of the country shall allow the 
affairs to be administered by 
prefects sent from Washington, and 
when the se f-government of the 
States shall have been so far los! 
as that of the departments of 
France, or even so far as that of 
the counties of England—on that 
day the progressive political career 


local 


of the American people will have 
come to an end, and the hopes thal 
have been built upon it for the 


future happiness and prosperity of 
mankind will be wrecked forever.” 


The Immunity of Our Homes. 
The English Common Law 
ously protected a muin’s 
in his home against the 
of the governments—and to such an 
extent—that it led Chatham in his 
speech on general warrants to say: 
The poorest man may in his 
cottage bid defiance to all the 
forces of the crown. It may be 


jeal- 
Immunity 
prying eyes 


frail, its roof may shake, the 
wind may blow through it, the 
storm may enter,.the rain may 
enter, but the King of England 
may not enter; all his foree 


Cross 


dare nut the threshold of 
the rumed tenement. 


Objection to Child Labor 

Amendment. 

The proper objections to th‘s pro- 
posed amendment have no more to 
do with organized manufacturers 
than with org inized ministers, or a 
club. The opposition is two 
fold: First,. that it isn't right to 
enacl laws under the guise of con- 
stilutional amendments, and, second, 
that the proposal to give Congress 
custody of young people until they 
are eighteen is wholly vicious. That 
should be em, rather than 
the fact that organized industry 1s 
against it. Hartford Conn.) Times, 


Basis of 


social 


Would Increase Difiiculty of Keep- 
ing Child:en on Farm. 

The farmer just now is finding it 
harder to keep the boys and girls 
on the farm because of the feverish 
urge to~ pleasure-seeking in the 
larger commun. ties. 

The proposed Federal amendment 
against chid labor would mere -y 
make such matters worse if passed 
in its present form. It gives to 
Congress the right to regulate every 
citizen of every State, male and 
female, under the age of e‘ghteen, 
so far as occupation goes. As shown 
by the figures recently published in 
these columns, it would hit the far- 
mer harder than any one else.— 
Rutland (Vt.) Herald. 


Amendment. 

Twentieth Amend- 
ment to the Constilut.on of the 
United States, the. Child Labor 
Amendment, author- 
ity to regulate the labor of all per- 
under eighteen years of age. 
We beheve that this amendment! 
should be defeated, that the people 
through the Legslatures of the 
several States should refuse to rat- 
ify it. One reason 1s_ sufficient, 
though there are other reasons. 


The Twentieth 
The proposed 


gives Congress 
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There is no sense in giving Congress 
authority to deal with any matter 
that ean be handled best by the 
States. Our Federal Government's 
authority has been growing con- 
s‘antly, by actual amendment of the 
Constitution and by judicial mter- 
pretation of it, and it is time to 
pause and see where this centrali- 
Zition of authority si likely to lead 
us Now, When we are asked to 
give a distant Congress power over 
the persons of our children, is a 
good time to stop. We do not ques- 
ti7n the evi's of unrestricted child 
labor, but it is evident that they 
muy be avoided best by State leg- 
istation, enacted by those who best 
understend local conditions. Na- 
tional Stockmon and Farmer. 
Nationalization of Children. 

A grant of Federal power is asked 
for that no modern Government ex- 
Russians ever thought of 
employing. “Nationalization of echil- 
dren?” More, nationalization of all 
persons up to the age of erghteen. 
I! il proposal that least 
fourth and one of the 
of the American States, the number 
necessary to prevent ratification, 
may be counted upon to 
flatly —Providenee (ft. L.) Journal. 


cept 


One- 


Legislatures 
resect 


No Need for Chi'd Labor Amend- 
ment. 

The world does wol Oppose legis- 
lation restricting the employment of 
children Each commonwenith en- 
joys ample and unquestioned au- 
thority to do this in proportion to 
the conditions existing within the 
frontiers of such commonwealth. It 
is folly to assert that the conditions 
which justify such legislation as the 
Federal atlempted on 


Legwisiature 


iwo occasions, are national. They 
are not. The agrarian sections of 
the republic are in no more need 


of child labor legislation than they 
are of maritime insurance!—Tulsa 
Okla.) World. 

Wou'd Confer Extreme Power to 

Regulate. 

amendment would 
confer. on: C exclusive 
right. to reguiate not merely the 
working life of children, but every 
person in the United States under 
e ghicen years of age. Ht would in- 
clude the power to prohibit all such 
persons from earning a livel. hood af 
any and al forms of employment, 
or even to engage in any task or 
occupation in aid or support, or at 


The pl osed 


mgress the 


the request or direction of thet 
parents, not less at home than ou 
their firm or in any factory. The 


omendment which therefore convey 
power to an extent not now 
sessed by any State of the Union. It 
would give a right of intervention 
between parent and child and Fed- 
eral control over. farm life. Any 
subsequent leg s‘ation could be ad- 
ministered only through an elabor- 
ate and expensive bureaucratic sys- 
tem—The Register, New Haven, 
Conn. 


DOS- 
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Unwarranted Usurpation of States’ 
Rights. 
We are not in favor of the pro- 


posed Child Labor Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution for the 
resson that it would result in the 


further unwarranted usurpation of 
rights, the unnecessiry cur- 
taihkment of parental authority and 


s ates 


responsibility by a, Federal bu- 
reaucracy, and the excessive cen- 
tralization of additional power in 
the Federal Government at the ex- 


pense of local self-government.— 
Resolution adopted by Central Cath- 
olic Society. 
Nebraska Farm Bureau Federation 
Opposes Child Labor Amendment. 
Resolved, that the executive board 
of the Nebraska Farm Bureau Fed- 
erntion is opposed to the adoption 
of this amendment as interfering 
with the duty and authority of the 


parents in their relation to chil- 
dren, especially as it affects far- 
mers and their families. That i 
interferes with the formation. of 
hibits of industry and frugality by 
our. youth and that it enfringes 


upon the obligations of the various 
States in the regulation of internal 
affairs and is contrary to the fun- 
damental principles of our 
Resolutions adopted by Ne- 
braska Farm Buresu’ Federation, 
Lincoln, Neb., Sept. 4, 1924. 


ment 


Grant of Power Not Limited to 
Childhood. 

“The new grant of power is nol 
mited to childhood and to child 
labor, but it inc'udes the activities 
of all persons under 18 years of 
age. It grees’ wthout thot 
the vast majority of humonh beings 
are, and ought to be, helpfully and 
horeftully eng in some form of 
gainful oeeupation for at 
part of the time before that age is 
reached. Indeed, it is difficult to 
see how the youth of the land can 
be prorerly educated without 
rortunity to eng’ge in’ some syste- 
matic occupation after the age of 
16. 

“Proronents of this measure in- 
sist that the sweeping power which 
is to be conferred upon the Con- 
gress will never be used. that noth- 
Ing more will be done than his al- 
ready been proposed, and that the 
recalcitrant States will be brought 
quickly into line by the power of 
the Federal Government. 

“Experience proves, however, that 
legislative bodies do not withheld 
their hand when the people grat 
them power; rather do they exe 
cise if the extreme 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of Colum- 
hia University. 


least a 


Op- 


SUDDUTH & WALNE 
Cotton 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Co-operalive Marketing Association for the Benefil of 
Colton Grower 


Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Its 55.000 
Members 


HUMPHREY & COMPANY 
Cotton 


Benders and Extra Staples 


Fstahlished 1894 
Most nifentian to ehinments of every cule lo secure 
most perfeet unifarmity of staple and eharneter. 


Greenwood, Viie« 


Aak nny of our mill eustamers ne to aur 
Reranch offices al every Compress point in the 


Yuzon Mississippi 


Unassaniol 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 
Staples 
GREENWOOD. MISSISSIPPI 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO 
Mississippi Delta Staples 
Home Office 


Memphis. Tennessee 


R. C. COLHOUN, JR.. 
& CO. 


J. F. RODGERS & CO. 


Catton Domes! ice—Calton Export 
issi tarksdale, Miss. 
Speciaity rreenwood, Miss. 


Simervision Given All 


Shioments. 


Vaann Wee Personal 


Kline W Cooper, Jr 
Fefohtiechoad {887 


W. H. KLINE & CO. 
Shippers of Wiss'scinn) Delta and 
Cattoans 
Attentian 
Satisfaction 


W. 


J. D. McLEMORE, JR. 
Cotton 


Mississippi, TLouisinna and Ar- 
kansas Short and Benders. 
Yazoo, Miss., Della Extra Staples. 
Clarksdale, Mess. 


Foch 
Guaran- 


Dareonal Given 
Shir ment. 


feed, 


Vagan Ole Wiece 


I. L. GRAFTON & CO. 
| Cotton 


Mississippi and De'ta 
a Specialty. 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


WHEATLEY & CoO. 
Cotton 


Staples 
Greenwood, Miss. 


ELLIOTT & ELLIOTT | | © 
Cotton Montgomery & Sumner 


Phan ats Delta Staples and Benders. 
Offices: 
Greenwood, Clarksdale, [tla Bena, 
Yuzoo City. 


Montgomery E. D. Sumner 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


(Unincorporated) 


R. O. HARVEY & COMPANY 
COTTON 
Buvers and Exporters 
Catton Assoeeintion. New Orleans Cotlon Exchange 
Mevers’ 39th Edition, Sheppersens [878-188 
Texns. and Kansas 


Members Texns 
Ciules: 


Wichita Falls, Texas 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 
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Leslie, Evans & Company 
61 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Shectings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W.H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


57 Worth St. New York 


Sole Selling Agents For 


Langley Mills, Seminole Mills. Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


TATUM, PINKHAM & GREEY 


40 Leonard Street 
New York 


Bleached, Grey and Colored Cotton Goods 


| Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


10 and 12 Thomas Street New York City 


Philadeiphia 
Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, Atlanta, St. Paul. Datlas, St. Joseph, 
| Cincinnati, New Orleans, Columbus, San Francisco, Seattle 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Third St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Co, 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW. YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreigr. Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


‘sre Without Having A Cleaning Period © 


Se Use with Either Neturel, Induced Dealt 
FOR DETAILED (NPORMATION WRITE 


GRATE BAR COMPAN 


VAM, 


Cotton Goods 


New York.—A further decline in 
the cotton markets this week again 
upset values in the goods markets. 
Prices on gray goods declined by a 
quarter of a cent a yard. Sheetings 
and some of the converbtiles were 
also lower. Trading reached only a 
moderate volume. 

The recent demand for heavy cot- 
ton goods for the automobile and 
other manufacturing trades has left 
them better sold ahead and the 
lighter goods that are sold through 
the regular dry goods channels. The 
new gingham prices were generally 
on a par with fall values. Sales of 
pereales were moderately large for 
the week. Bleached goods were 
easier and sales were small. There 
was a moderate demand for denims 
and other heavy colored goods and 
some mills have about cleaned out 
their stocks. 

The markets steadied 
at the close of the week. Buyers of 
imported broadcloths and sateens 
placed business more freély for de- 
livery in January and February. 
prices on print cloths, sheetings and 
convertibles were somewhat firmer. 
\ moderate amount of trading was 
reported on wide prints on Friday 


somewhat 


und Saturday. Print cloth prices 
held steady at 8% cents for 38%- 


inch 64x60s with some sellers refus- 
ing business on that basis. Sales of 
64x48s were reported at 7% cents, 
with some second hands an eighth 
cent lower. 

Sheetings were quiet but 
agencies declined 
low levels of 104% 
4~yards, and 8% cents for 5-yards. 
Occasional sales of choice goods 
were made in a small way at full 
prices where prompt deliveries are 
wanted. 


selling 
business at the 
cen:: sur 37-inch 


Sateens are somewhat easier in 
some quarters but pricés on the 
whole are irregular because of a 
choice of makes. Fair sized sales 
of 72x80s pajama checks were made 
at 10% cents. Some interest is re- 
in osnaburgs and specialities 
for the dress trade in coarse yarns. 

The silk and cotton mixtures mills 
have shown a tendency to advance 
their prices because of the war in 
China. A realization of eonditions 
is expected within a few days. The 
broadcloth market reported a few 
sales of the low counts. 

There were several inquiries for 
tire fabrics received in the markel 
and a part of the business was 
placed. The weaker tone in raw 
cotton encouraged a few tire mill 
officials to expect weakness in the 
fabric quotations but this did not 
result. Though the mills are gen- 
erally working full and part over- 


time in the South they could take 
on substantially more business with 
deliveries to begin in six to eight 
weeks. 

The enameling duck situation is 
reported to be in nearly as good 
condition as is the army duck sec- 
tion. The mills are well sold up 
ahead and though they can take on 
new business they are very firm in 
their price ideas regarding the 38 
and 46%-inch goods which have 
sold up best. No hose and belting 
duck orders have been placed dur- 
ing the week. 

Wherever prices are at all settled 
it is stated that cotton goods trading 
is going along quite steadily. There 
is a need for many goods, both gray 
and finished, and while buyers hesi- 
tate partly on account of prices they 
also question whether it is prudent 
for them to make long engagement 
when mills are getting running 
again so generally. Buyers have 
found many opportunities to trade 
down, owing to the unwillingness of 
some mills to make special trades or 
sell close to keep going. The ging- 
ham markets are developing slowly 
on staples and semi-staples, due to 
delay on the part of Southern mills 
in making spring prices and to con- 
gestion of low-end lines in old de- 
signs in some stocks. 

John V. Farwell Company, Chi- 
cago, say in their weekly review of 
trade: The outstanding feature of 
the wholesale dry goods business 
situation is the broadening of mar- 
ket buying. Retailers have been in 
the market in very much larger 
numbers than during the corre- 
sponding half of. the month of last 
year. Indian summer weather hav- 
ing made it possible for more mer- 
chants to leave their stores at this 
period. Anticipation of the heavy 
fall or winter demand which always 
comes at the first snow storm is 
encouraging buyers to complete 
their stocks. Gingham prices that 
have been named by leading mills 
have had a tendency of stabilizing 
the market on all woven wash fab- 
rics. Dress goods commitments con- 
sequently are moving further to- 
ward the spring season. Chiffon 
velvets, velveteens, and corduroy 
are very active. Collections show 
good improvement. 

Prices reported in primary mar- 
kets are as follows: Print cloths, 
28-inch 64x64s, 7 cents; 64x60s, 6% 


cents; 38%-inch 64x64s, 9 cents; 
brown sheetings, Southern stand- 
ards, 15% cents; denims, 19 cents 


and 20 cents; tickings, 25 cents and 
26 cents; slaple ginghams, 27-inch, 
12% cents; dress ginghams, 18% 
cents and 21 cents. 


P. H. PARTRIDGE, 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER- GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Trading was not 
as active in the yarn market after 
the last Government report was is- 
sued, although the markets steadied 
before the week ended and spinners’ 
prices were very firm. During the 
recently decline in cotton prices, 
yarn quotations have dropped as a 
natural consequence and _ trading 
was almost entirely confined to small 
hand-to-mouth business. Many 
prices in the market were a full 
cent under those asked by spinners. 
Buyers continued very conservative 
in their attitude and were not in- 
clined to consider future require- 
ments as long as conditions are so 


unsettied. 
There was a better demand for 
insulating yarns than during the 


previous week, yarns Deing wanted 
for prompt delivery and as far as 
90 days ahead. The demand in other 
quarters of the market was limited 
to small lots for prompt shipment. 

In spite of the decline in gray 
yarns, mercerized yarns did not go 
lower during the week and appeat 
to be in a somewhat stronger posi- 
lion. These yarns have improved 
considerably during the past several 
weeks and some of the mercerizers 
are well sold ahead. Most of them 
have been well covered on combed 
yarns for some time and have not 
had to buy additional supplies in 
any large quantities. Prices. of 
combed. yarns showed no apprecia- 
ble change during the week, al- 
though several sales of single comb- 
ed were reported at prices slightly 


lower than current quotations. 
While the yarn market is still 
leaning toward the buyers’ side, 
general list-of carded hosiery and 
weaving yarns is now at sa point 
about half way between the high 
prices of the early part of this 
month and the low level reached in 
September. There is still a large 


potential demand in sight and most 
factors look for improving condi- 
tions when the cotton markets are 
more stabilized. 
Prices in this market were quoted 
as follows: 
Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


2-ply 5s 40 a4l 2-ply 26s 
10s 2-ply 30s 49% 2ad0 
Z-ply 43\.ad44 2-ply 40s 55 4a56 
Z-ply 20s 44 add 2-ply 50s 64 a 
2-ply 24s 47 add 
Two-Ply Skeins. 
8s 39 40s 53 4ea54 
10s to 128..40 aé4l 40s ex. 53 abd9 
l4s 42 a 50s 64 a 
l4s 43 a 60s 72 al3 
20s 44 adi Tinged Carpet— 
24s 464%a 3 and 4-ply 36%a37 
26s 47 a48 White Carpet— 
30s 49 abd 3 and 4-ply 38%a39 
36s a2 a 
Part Waste iInsulated Yarn. 

6s, l-ply 35 a 12s, 2-ply 38 a 
8s, 2, 3 and 20s, 2-ply 48 %a_. 

4-ply 35a 26s, 2-ply 47 a 
10s, 1-ply and 30s, 2-ply 


2-ply 


Duck Yarns. 
3 


8. 4 and 5-ply . 4 and 5-ply— 
Rx 39 (Ca 16s 44 a 
10s 40 a 208 4414045 
12s 41 ad2 

Single Chain Warps. 
10s 41\%a 24s 47 a 
12s 42 a 26s 4s a 
l4s 42%ea 308 
l6s 43 40s 56 a... 
20s 44 
Single Skeins. 
6s to &s 40 a 208 44 a 
10s 41 a 24s 45 a 
12s 412 a 268s 47 
14s 42 a 308s 49 abd 
16s is 
Frame Cones. 

As 39 a 22s a 
10s 39a 248 44 a 
12s  @ 26s 4> a 
l4s 10%a 28s 4h A 
16s 41 a 30s 47\%4a48 
18s tying in46 a 
20s 40s 52 abd3 

Combed Peeler Skeins. Etc. 
2-ply 16s 55 2-ply 50s._.70 a 
20s 57 abs 2-ply 60s a 
’-ply 30s 60 2-ply 70s a 
2-ply 36s 60. a6d 2-ply 80s 95 a 
2-ply 40s 65 ab7 
Combed Peeler Cones. 

10s 50 (a 30s 60 a 
lus ol a 32s 
14s 52. t4s 6 a“ 
208 53%a 40s 70 
22s a 70 
24 60s 80 
hs 55 a 70s 40) a 
28s o7 a 80s 96 a 

Car ded Peeler Thread Twist Skeins. 
20s 2-ply é 36s, 2-ply .62 a 
22s. 2-nply a 40s, 2-ply a 
24s, 55 a 45s, 2-ply a 
80s, 2-ply 58 a 00s, 2-ply .74 a 

Carded Cones 
47 a 22s 
12s 45 a 26s 5» a 
l4s 49 a 28s o7 a 
0s 52 a 30s a 


Brazilian Cotton. 
Brazilian cotton, which 
staple of 1% in. to 1 3-16 in.. 
equal to, or better than, 
of American from which 
is generally spun, is much 
in Lancashire, and the half million 
or so of bales that are annually im- 
ported into this country are readily 
sold. The hopes of the trade of an 
increased supply have been raised, 
states the Times,. by the announce- 
ment that the Government will aid 
in the development of cotton grow- 
ing in the most promising areas, 
which are found in the States of Sao 
Paulo, Parahyba, and Rio Grande do 
Norte. Manchester ‘Eng.) Guar- 

dian. 


has a 
and 1s 
the grade 
i4s twist 


fave red 


Cotton Situation in Lancashire. 
Washington.—The Textile Divis- 
ion of the Department of Commerce 
has just issued a report on the cot- 
ton situation in Lancashire. 

Even though the British cotton 
textile industry has been working 
only 26% hours per week for many 
months, it has. taken a larger per- 
centage of the total of American 
cotton delivered to spinners in all 
countries during the period from 
August 1, 1923, to July 25, 1924, than 
was true in the previous year. 


NEW YORK 


910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Tragasol Agéslutinates 


the fibres of th 

ever it may be 

eliminating flyin 
Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
and prevents waste of good materials by 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


D. > Mauney. Pres. Phil S. Steel. 


Vice-Pres. Frank WV. Felsbur 
D. A. Rudisill, 


M auney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MIULS DESIRING PIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE 


2nd V -Pres. 


S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer ' Secretary 


BMC 


WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES ‘ 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


BOSTON.MASS. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


Main Orfrice AND FACTORY: 


= 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 

Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 
write, stuling counts and quality, carded or combed, skeins, 
hall or chain warps, tubes or cones. 

Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceplance and approval 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
51 Arlington St.. Pawtucket, R. 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 


®Phuadelphia Provideace 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chicego Charlotte 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 

Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C. 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. € 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE 


87 
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Want Department 


For Sale 
| Keeler THorizonta, Return Tubu- 
lar Boiler, 90 IL. P., GO" diameter, 
17 foe! log TO carry 1M) 
pressure. The Randolph Mills. 
Franilinville, N. C. 


WANTED 


‘irst-eloss man to reneck and fit 


olion alee] ra lers None 
a man ¢apnhie of dome, firs! 
‘loss work of this kind need ap 
ly Cox Foundry and Machine 
\flanta. Ga. Station A 


Superintendent Available 


Wanted Positior as superm 
encdent Now employed On 
resen | job five years Address 
FR eanre Southern Textile 
sul 


We buv for spot eash surplus 
nd odd tots cf chemicas, oils, 
ives. intermedistes, sotvents, 
eums. glues, Woxes and any lem 


a chemic nature. 


REPUBLIC CHEMICAL CO. 
303 Pearl St.. New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 

ceo-Pet ee 40 Cords 

| B her-Co'man Model K Port- 
ible Tving-in Machine (new 

i6 Files & Jenks 2% tn. Ring 
sTers 
Faies & Jenks 4% in. Ring 
Twisters (new 
H. & B. Vertical Openers, outfil 
comniete 

4 40 in. Draper Looms (4 years 

Whitim. Cards. 

Whitin 40 m. 

iS S»en-Pettee 40 in. Cards, 27 In. 
doners. 


We hove Kitson Piekers (bre vk 


Want position as overseer im 
lapping de_,artment cotton 
mill. Am e¢apable of taking full 
‘harge and furhish the high 
st references for qu ilific ation 
and abiiity. B. W. care South- 
ern Texti e Bulletin 


Want Position weove room 
overseer. Hove tots of experience 
n bine denims, chimb ays, all 
Inds cotion goods Cin get pro- 
luction with the lowest per cent 
seconds possible. Can furnish 


est of reference lI am also a 
inst ciess band instructor. Teach 
ill band tnstruments Would 


‘each hand and work in Ad 
dress ©. tC. W. eare Southern 
exile Ril pt Ii. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton. weolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
circular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER. 
also the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE FACTORY )DFFICE 


804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


\gents— 


Winled—To correspond with 
mill in need of superintendent 
Would prefer mill that is run 
ilown and nol getting results. 40 


years of uge, married, strictly 
Con give good reference. 
Now employed Superintendent! 
m present Jod Six years. 22 years 


experience aus superiptendent and 
overseer carding and = spinning 
\ddress B. care Seutlhbern 
Pexti.c Bulletin. 


Man with 28 years in cotton 
yarn mill, 20 years official, 
ability, trained in every 
branch, would like to hear of 
vacancy with chance to prove 
ability. Opportunity for new 
mill to secure A-1 man, high- 
ly recommended. Address A. 
C., care Southern Textile Bul- 
‘elin. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 
RING TRAVELER 

159 Aborn Street. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, President AVOS VL BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
Pr. O. Box 792 GREENVILLE. S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-runn ng spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


ippers and finishers at ex- 
remely low price 

(jither attractive items too nu- 
1} here, Wr ip 
is for prices, etc 

\dadress 
Machinery Company 
Voerion C. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOP ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


KNOXALL ROLLER CLOTH 
(Virgin Wool) 
Edward H. Best & Company 


222 Purchase St. 
Boston. Mass. 


To Sell—? 
To Buy—? 


Help—? 


WANTED 


To Exchange—? 
Employment—’? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


FOR SALE 


10,000 SPINNING SPINDLES 


— 8 LATEST MODEL 


%” 
STANDARD MeMULLAN BLADE 
VARYING 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 
IN FINE CONDITION 


REPLACED BY TAPE DRIVE SPINDLES 


Large Supply Filling Bobbins 


For Automatic Looms to Fit These Spindics 


SAMPLES SUBMITTED 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
ATTRACTIVE PRICE 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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;}MPLOYMEN 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau for three months is $2.0... which 
will also cover the cost of carrylug a 
small advertisement for one mouth. 

if the applicant is a subseriper to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his rub- 
scription is paid up to the date wf his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all \a- 
cancies in the position which he desirws. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment burea't, 
but we do give them the best service «* 
any employment bureau connected wiih 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT POSITION as roll coverer. Have 
had 20 years’ experience and can give 
excellent references. No. 4324. 


WANT POSITION as overseer spinning. 
Overseer for 20 years on all counts and 
colors, both carded and combed, from 
various stocks. Can get results. Would 
consider $33 weekly, with free rent 
No. 4327. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent 
My experience covers mills in both 
North and South on a wide variety of 
goods and yarns. Excellent references 
to show past record of unusual! 
achievement. No. 4328. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent of 
cotton yarn or good mill. Man of un- 
usual ability and can give references 
to show excellent past record. No 
4329. 


WANT POSITION as overseer. spinning 
or night superintendent. Qualified by 
experience and training to handle room 
on efficient basis. A-1l references. No. 
4330 


WANT POSITION as overseer weaving. 
My experience covers wide variety of 
fancy goods, including silk mixture. 
First-class references as to character 
and ability. No. 4331. 

WANT POBITION as overseer carding or 
spinning, or would take good second 
hand's place. North Carolina preferred 
Long experience I. C. S. graduate, age 
sober. References. No. 
4 


WANT POSITION as superintendent or 
overseer weaving. Practical, experi- 
enced man on many .different fabrics. 
Long and satisfactory record as over- 
seer and superintendent. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4333. 


WANT POSITION as overseér cloth 
room. Now employed, but wish larger 
place. Long experience. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4334. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent or 
assistant superintendent in good mill 
on white work. Man of good habits. 
unusual ability and have long record of 
satisfactory services. No. 4335. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent. 
prefer yarn mill. Now employed but 
can change on short notice. Best of 
references. No. 4336. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent, or 
overseer carding, spinning and twist- 
ing. Experienced man with excellent 
past record. ood references. No. 4337. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding 
or spinning, or both. Now employed, 
but want larger place. First-class ref- 
erences to show character and ability. 
No. 4338. 


WANT POSITION as overseer weaving 
or assistant superintendent. Have had 
19 years as overseer on all grades of 
yarn and cloth. Excellent references. 
No. 4340. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding or 
spinning or superintendent of yarn 
mill. Now employea put can change 
on short notice. Can get quality pro- 
aquction at low cost. Best of refer- 
ences. No. 4341. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding, 
20 years as overseer on all classes of 
work. Now employed. Age 40, married, 
family. Good references. No. 


WANT POSITION as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on wide variety of fabrics, 
both plain and fancy. Have excellent 
record and can give first-class refer- 
ences as to character and ability. No. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent or 
overseer carding or spinning room. 
Familiar with fine and coarse numbers 
and know how to get satisfactory re- 
sults. Good references. No. 4344. 
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Northern Cotton Hosiery 
Industry is Headed 
South 


Philadelphia.—The cotton hosiery 
industry of the North is heading 
South, and expansion in most lines 
of hosiery and other than low-end 
cotton will be on a larger relative 
scale in that section than in many 
of the Northern knitting ceuiers. 
This is the deduction drawn from 
the temper of manufacturers driven 
to the line of seeming least resist- 


ance in efforts to adapt cost to 
prices. 
One Philadelphia manufacturer 


this year established a branch in 
North Carolina, another looked over 
several proposed sites last week in 
contemplation of plant removal, and 


still another has a number of 
Southern locations under consider- 
ation. 


“We shall remove our cotton hos- 
iery department to some Southern 
town,” said Edward Powell, presi- 
dent of the Powell Knitting Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, in an interview. 

Rumor of the company’s intended 
removal has been current for some 
time. Not until last week would 
the company break its silence on 
the subject. 

“We shall not lower the standard 
of our bread and butter number of 
half hose,” said Mr. Powell, “and 
are left with but two alternatives— 
discontinue the line or seek a more 
favorable location. We have decid- 
ed upon the latter. 

Mr. Powell and other executives 
of the company, which has been 
manufacturing hosiery in Philadel- 
phia continuously for 45 years, have 
inspected a number of sites in the 
South, and have had offers from 
civic bodies to put local capital into 
the enterprise, if that be desired. 

Several cities in Georgia and 
Texas have held out alluring pro- 
posals through boards of trade and 
chambers of commerce, and tit 
seems it will not be long before a 
selection is made. 

The Wallace Wilson Hosiery 
Company, Philadelphia, which a 
few months ago established a 
branch in Salisbury, beginning with 
untrained help, has. made consider- 
able progress in the making of 
skilled operatives out of raw mate- 
rial, it is understood. The mill is 
operating a good part of the equip- 
ment and the results have been sat- 
isfactory, it is stated. 

Another prospective addition to 
the hosiery industry in the South is 
the proposed removal of the mill of 
the Unrivaled Hosiery Mill from 
Williamstown, Pa. John B. Lesher, 
the treasurer and general manager, 
accompanied by D. Bausher, 
president of the company, spent the 
greater part of last week in the 
cotton belt in a survey of three or 
four sites which have been under 
consideration for several weeks. 

One manufacturer looking South- 
ward in the formulation of plans 
for removal from Philadelphia 
doubts the expediency of going to 
North Carolina, where, he believes, 
the industry has been overexpand- 
ed. His idea is to locate in some 
community where there is an abun- 
dance of untrained help. 


Let Us Quote vou = 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 
STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, 8S. C. 


Postal Phone Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 0998 


Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


and York Wilson 


Incorporated 


Cotton Brokers 
Rock Hill, S. C. 
Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 
Cotton Brokers and 


Merchants 


Extra staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 


Cotton 
19 1-2 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
Cotton 


Charlotte, N. C. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
Cotton 
Greenville, S .C. 


H. H. WOLFE & Co. 
Cotton 
Monroe, N. C. 


LOOM 
DROP WIRES 


All we ask is the opportunity to quote you—send sample of wire with request 
for quotation—we will submit samples of our product—prompt deliveries and 
unlimited capacity for large orders—smal!l requirements receive the same 
attention. 


THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 
Southern Representative: 
James McCabe, P. O. Box 219, Greenville, S. C. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


___ Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING, The greatest improvement entering the Spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 

Co. 

pannseen ve. 

Wat t ing Co. 

Prat 

meeesser & Haasiacher. 
@ mitu ENGINEERS— 


—venweve, &@& FO. 
Asn BEUUIPMENT— 
AUIUMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
>ace-Lowell Sheps. 
Machine works. 
AUiUmMAIW mv tiQON— 
Vevices, ic. 
AUIiUmATIC YARN CLSANER— 
ecipse Textive Vevices, inc. 


BALL-SEARING— 
Fainir Bearing Co. 

Ss. F. industries, Inc. 

BALERS— 
Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shows. 

BALING PHESSES— 
Economy Baier Co. 

AND TAPE— 

American Textite Banding Co. 

SsANKS— | 
American rus . 

BEAMING ANO WARPING MACHIN.- 

raper Corporation. 
& Machine Co. 
T. Cc. Entwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

BEAM HEADS— 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

SEAMS (All Steel)— 

Mossperg Pressed Steel Corp. 

BEAMING COMBS— 
taston & bu:innam Machine Co. 

Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 

BEARINGS, ROLLER— 
Hyatt Holler Bearing Co. 

BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fatnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Wiliam Sellers & Co., inc. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 

BEARINGS. TEXTILE MACHINERY— 
Fafnir Co. 
Hyatt Roller Gearing Co. 

BELT CONVEYORS— 
Lirrk-Beilt Co 

BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Wood's, T. 8B. & Sone Co. 


BELTING— 
Leather Beiting Coe. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Druid Vak Beiting Co. 
Grant Leather Corp. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
|. B. Williams & Sons. 
BELT, CEMENT— 
Chicago Beiting Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward HR. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
i. B. Willlams & Sons. 


BELT LACING— 

Chicago Beiting Co. 

Edwaid R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 

Link- Beit Co. 

BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 
Lupton's, David, vons Co. 

BENCH LEGS, [eSSED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, Davic. Sons Co. 

BICARBONATE Or SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

BLEACHERIES— 

Sayles Finishing Piants, inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

National An:tine & Chemical Ce. 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Ce. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, 

United Chemical Products Ce. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

BOBBIN HOLDERS— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 

SOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 
David Brown Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee!l Corp. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Stee! Heddie Manufacturing Co. 
See also Spools & Bobbins. 
BOBBIN SAVING TABEATMENT— 

The Textilae Co. 

BOXES— 

Wiits Veneer Co. 
8Ox SHOOKS— 

Witte Veneer “a. 

BSBLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parkse-Cramer Co. 


SOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Mmacnine we. 
SHE IUN 
Vievittw weuilider Curp. 
CALeNnVEne— 
Sutterweorth & Sens Coe. 
F. Perkins & Sen, ,ine. 
CALENVER mv veERS— 
So. > muy 42 Svil UO. 
CALENDER ROLLS— 
fF. Perkins & sen, inc. 
CAnOS— 


vwevnsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 


Saco-Lowell Sneops. 
Wolo Machine works. 
Howard &:os. Mtg. Co. 

CAnw 
Asnwertn Gros. 

CAnY UHINVING MACHINERY— 
& ournnam macnine Co. 
Dronsfieid Bros. 

T. entwistie Co. 
Roy & Son Co., &. 
Saco-Lowell Snopes. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket machine & Press Co., inc. 


CAHHIEH APRONS— 
Link-oelt Co. 

& Co., Inc. 
Matnieson Aikali Works, inc. 


CHAIN BELTS AND UHIiVES— 
VO. 
Meree VGnain Co. 


berne, Surymeer Co. 
&. Ford ve. 
inte: natiwonat Chemical Co. 
Matnieson Alkali Works, inc. 
SeyGci- i nomas VO. 
evnnewurn inc. 
CLEANING MAULnNINES— 
Varociina Speciaity Ve. 
Civin 
b&b. F. Perkins Son, Inc. 


CLUTH PHESSES— 
Economy Baier Co. 
ClLuTCnrcs, FRICTION— 
woods, Sens Ce. 
ClLuien 
reurnier & Lemvuine. 
COAL— 
Sugar Creek Coal Sales Co. 
CUAL HANOLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Geit Co 
Stee! Heddie Mfa. Co. 
COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Siashers)— 
. © Entwistie Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington & Sons, Utd. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catiin & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Steei Co. 
Pauison-Linkroum & Co. 
Ridiey, Watise & Co. 
The Fa-ish Co. 


COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
CONE VISE COUPLINGS - 
William Sellers & Co., inc. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
COOLERS (AiR)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 
Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Ce. 
Lineberger Bros. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Ce. 
Tanner & Jones. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
H. H. Wolfe & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Ce. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Carolina Speciaity Ce. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & 8B. American Machine, inc. 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Mopedaie Mfg. Ce. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Nationa! Rin raveler Co. 
Roy & Son, 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co, The. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ce. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Ce. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


COTTON MERCHANTS— 


COTTUN OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 

Carotina Speciaity Co. 

Saceo-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket machine & Press Co., Inc. 

COTTON SOFTENERS— 

Arabol Mtg. Co. 

Arnoid, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson Lane. 

&. F. Houghton & Co. 

L.. Senneporn Sons, inc. 
Seyde!l-Thomas Co. 

Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 

COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

COUNTERS (Revolution, 

etc.)— 
The Reot Co. 

COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
William Sellers & Co., Ine. 

Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

CRANES— 

Link-Beit Co. 

DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

DISINFECTANTS— 

Carolina Speciaity Co. 
L. Senneborn Sons, inc. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUSLERS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Universal Winding Co 
DOORS, STEEL— 
Lupton'’s, David. Sons Co. 

DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Rol! Co. 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 

DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 

Link-Beit Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Co. 
Hopedale fg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
R. lt. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


DRYERS (Centrifugal)— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

& Son Co., 8. S 

Tothurst Machine Works. 

DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 

FINISHING MACHINERY— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Franklin Process Co. 

Kiauder-Weidon Dye Machinery Co. 

Perkins. F.. & Sons. ine. 

DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., ine. 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
L. Senneborn Sons, inc. eet 
United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

WORKs— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, inc. 

ECLIPSE VAN NESS DYEING MA. 

CHINE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Huntington & 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 

Chicago Fuse gt Co. 

Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 

Genera! Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELEVATORS— 

Link-Belt Co. 

ENGINEERS. MILL— 

See Architects and Mill Engineers 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Bahnson Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
“Nea (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump 4& Well Co. 
See aiso Ventilating Apparatus. 

EXPERT TEXTILE ME HANIC— 

J. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTOR 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Tothurst Machine Works. 
FENCES— 

Anchor Post iron Ce. 

Cyctone Fence Co. 


Hank, Pick, 


Page Fence and Wire Products Assen. 
FENCES (iron and Wire)— 
Anenor Post iron Werks. 
Cycione rene. ~.. 
tage Fence and Wire Preducts Assn. 
FINISHERS— 
Sayies Finishing Plants, inc. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnold, Hofiman & Co., Ine. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Seydeil-Tnomas Co. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
B. Perkins & Son, inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Orying, Bieaching and 
Finishing. 
INSURANCE— 
ireman's Mutual insuran 
WALL PAINY— on 
Gu Pont de Nemou 
FLOOR & Co., Ine. 
ood’s, T. Son 
FLUTED ROLLS— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Whitin Machine Works 
in PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL. 


Southern Spindle & Fiyer 
Machine Works. 
oonsocket Mach 
ine & Press Co., inc. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Southern Spindle 
FRAMES & Fiyer Co. 


Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 


Chicago Fuse Mfa. . 
GATES— 


iron Works. 
, SILENT F = 
Link-Belt Co. 
GEAR 
Dan Geary Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
GREASES— 
Masury-Young Co. 


N. ¥Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Sonnmeborn Sons, inc. 


GRINDING AND POL! 
aston & Burnham Machine Co. 

Roy, B. S.. & Son Co. “ 
HANGERS (Bali and Socket)— 

William Sellers Co., inc. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearin Co. 

Rolter Benrtne Co. 

iltiam Sellers & Co.. ine. 

Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
FRAMES— 

—-See eddies and Fr 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Steel Heddie Mfg. Co. 

Mfg. Co. 
-FEED HAND ST 
ING AND Al . 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Bahnson Co. 
arrier Engineerin 

Parks-Cramer Co. Comp 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 

American Moistening Co. 

Bahnson Co. 

arrier Engineerin " 

Co. 

HY DRO-EXTRACTORS— 
merican Laundry Machiner ’ 

Tothurst Ge. 
INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 

Hepworth. John W.. & Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES SUPPLIES— 
KIT A. 

S. FINISH! 
Kaumagraph ox SHING MACHINES— 
errow Machine Co., 
KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Coiman Co 

Mill Devices Co. 
MACHINERY— 

merican Laundry Mach 

Tothurst Machine — 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 

Draper. 

LEATHER PACKINGS— 

Chicago Belting Co. 

Edward R. Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton night Mfq. Co. 
LEATHER LOOM PICKERS— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfa. Co. 
LEATHER STRAPPING— 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

Graton & Kniaht Mfg. Co. 
LEATHER STRAPS— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
LIQUID CHLORINE— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, ine. 
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LOOMS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Werke. 
Uraper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The. 
BEAMS AND HEADBS— 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Ce.s. 
LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
HARNESS— 
Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Wo 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
_.OOM PICK ERS— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Gartand Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
OOM REEDS— 
Atlanta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Patimetto Loom Harness 
Works. 
Stee’ Heddle “fg. Co. 
SUPPLIES— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
UBRICANTS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
.UG STRAPS— 
&. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


MACHINERY ENAMEL— 


E |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 


VMANGLES— 

American Laundry Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 

MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

METAL PAINT— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc 
Wadsworth. Howland & Co.. Inc. 

METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Rol! Co. 

VETERS— 

'is-Chatmers Mfg. Ce. 
Genera! Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 
——See Architects. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
See Electric Lighting. 

MILL STARCHES— 

Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Prceducts Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford. Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 

Stein. Hall & Co. 

MILL SUPPLIES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

MILL WHITE— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc 
L. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 

Oliver Johnson & Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., inc. 

MOTORS— 

NAPPER ROLL GRINDERS— 

B. S. Roy & Son Co. 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

E. F Houghton 4&4 Co. 

N. ¥. & WN. J. Co 

Klipstein, A., Co 

U. Co. 

Wadsworth. Howland & Co. 

Wolf, Jacaves & Co 

ONE.PIECE FURNACE LININGS— 
The Cornish Co. 

OPENING MACHINERY— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 

MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co 

OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

PAINTS— 

Carolina Speciality Co. 


E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., tne. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 


PATENTS— 
ggers & Siagers. 
PERBORATE OF SODA— 


Roessier & Hassliacher Chemica! Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. H. Jacobs mee Co. 

Garland Mtg. © 

Graton 4 might Mfg. Co 


Loom Harness and Reed 


and Reed 


‘CKER STICKS— 
wariand mr co. 
AND F TTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Bett Co. 
“OWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Atlis-Chaimers 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
Faftnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Bett Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Witliam Sellers & Co.,. Ine. 
Wood's. T. Sons Co. 
> REPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Voonsecket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
CKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Wooneocket Machine & Press Co., tnc. 


P ~ESSES— 
“conomy Baler Vo. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
JLLEYS. CAST !tRON— 
William Setlers & Cou Inc. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co 
Feed also Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co 
"EROXItDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Wasslacher 
RESSES— 
4&merican Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros 
»VILLERS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 


2UILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 

RAILINGS (Iron)— 
Anchor Post Iron Works 

READY BUILT HOMES— 
The Minter Homes Co. 


RECEPTACLES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


RING TRAVELERS— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. 8. Ring Traveler Co. 


ROLLS— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
The Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co 

ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROLLER CLOTH— 

Best. Edward H. & Co. 

ROOF ING— 

Lupton'’s, David. Sons. Inc. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
Vonmel Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 

See Drinking Fountains 

SASH. STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Bosson & Lane. 

Nichols Mfa. Co 

SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc 

SECTION BEAM HEADS— 
Mossherg Preeeed Steel Corp 

SELLING AGENTS (COTTON GOODS)— 
Amory. Browne & Co. 
Converse & Co. 

Curran & Barr 
Joshua L. Baily 4 Co 

. H. Lanaley & Co. 
Leslie. Evans & Co. 
Tatum, Pinkham Greey 
Wetlinaton. Sears & Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SHAFTING. HANGERS. 

See Power Transmisuion Machinery. 

SHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Witlilam Sellers & Co., lic. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co. 

SHELL STITCH MACHINE®— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

F. Perkins & Son. tnc. 

SHEET METAL WORK— 

J. N. McCaustand & Co 

SHELVING STEEL— 
Lupton's, David. Sons Co 


TH 
SS 


HEAVY DUTY NO. 258. PLATEN 50 x 36 


over head counter-shafting, 


chain connections. etc 


This Economy Heavy 
Duty Cloth Press No 


258. has a platen 60 
x 36 inches Platen 
travel of 72 inches 


Equipped complete 
with Direct Connected 
Electric Motor 


Press will develop 
tremendous pressure 
ample for the baling 
for Export and Do- 
mestic shipment of 
Duck, Khaki, Osna- 
bures. Sheeting. Print 
Cloths. Ticking. Twills, 
Denims. Lawns 
and Shirtings or for 
compressing ginghams 
Requires about 
one minute of actual 
motor operation to 
make a Bale of Cloth 

Press maintains its 
maxhnum pressure in- 
definitelv. until releas- 
ed Unlimited com- 
pressing platen stroke 
In other words, platen 
will travel as low as 
is necessary to com- 
pletely compress the 
bale. rewardiess of the 
third dimension, as the 
platen can go down to 
within four inches of 
compressing platform 
Entirely se’f contain- 
ed, requiring no ce- 
ment foundation, pit, 


Chains are hand forged Swedish steel Will stand over 50 per cent 
over load. a greater load than can be exerted by the motor pulling up to 


40 H. P. torque 
Write for any special information. 


ECONOMY BALER COMPANY 


Dept. 8S. T. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT. 
TON SPINNING IN QUAR‘YER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Over 2,000,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockiey Yarn Preventor 
Extra Strength of Yarn 
Less Waste 

Greater Production 


AM machine builders are agents and will quote 


Less Change of Roll Settings 

Reduced Cost of Spinning 

One-third Saved on Leather Covern? Rolls 
Better Spinning with Improved Preduct 


prices for new work. 


Also for prices and particulars write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 


Indian Orchard, 


Mass. 


ALL STEEL cio 
| NOMY PRE 
PROOF 
her: 
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SHUTTLES— SPINNING RINGS— VENTILATING FANS— Bosson 4& Lane. 
David Brown Co. Draper Corp. 5. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. Marston, John P. 
Co. & Machine Co. WARPERS— Metz, H. A. 
raper Vorp. awtucket Spinning Ring Co. Cocker Machin F Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
Mfg. Co. Whitin Machine Works. Crompton & | Seydel- Thomas Co. 
ambow Shuttle Co. Whitinseville épinning Ring Co. Draper Corp. WATER WHEELS— 
Easton & tGurnham Machine Co. Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. David Brown T. G. Entwistle Co. WELL DRILLING— 
SILENT CHAIN ORIVE— ‘Oana 6. Co. WARP DRESSING— Sydnor Pump & Well Co 
Link-Beit Co. ite ana S., Co. Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. WHIZZERS— 
Morse Chain Oo. hi Besson & Lane. Tolhurst Machine Works. 
SINGEING MACHINERY— stershire Sf 00 g. Co. Ovake Corp. 
Stee! Heddle fifg. Co. WINDERS— 
L. Sonneborn 
. W. Butterworth & Sons Co Watter L. Pa: ker Co. Seydel- icone ae Inc. Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
stzina STARCHES, GUMS— See Bobb! is. Spools, Shuttles. Vradewerth, Howlanée @ Go.. | Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. SPROCKETS. CILENT CHAIN— WARP o., Inc. Universal Winding Co. 
Atiantic Byestutt Co. Link-Belt Co. winoows— 
b 
Stein, Hat! & Co. Easton & Bu*nham Machine Co. wane zon Stop Equipment Co. Parks@Bramer Co. ; 
SIZING COMPOUNDS— Saco-Lowell Shops. iin. WINDOW GUARDS— 
Arnoid, Hoftman & Co., Inc. Whitin Mackine Works. WASHERS Cyclone Fence Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. SPINNING TAPES— Rogers Fibre Co. ie WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH 
Bosson & Lane. «tile Banding Co. ASTE BINS. STEEL— STEEL— 
Co. Lupton’s. David, Sons Co. Lupton’s. David. Sons Co. 
owe ops clo 
United Chemical Products Penick Fird, Lid. WASTE PRESSES.” & Press Co., Inc. 
in 
Seydel-Thomas Co. STRIPPER CARDS— WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. L. S. Wetson Co. Arabol Mfz. Co Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— SWITCH BOXES— Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Lupton's, David. Sons Co. Chicage Fue: Mfg. Co. - L. Scott & Co. 
SLASHER COMBS— TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIAL TIES— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. Cocker Mac*ine and Foundry Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— TEXTILE 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co... Inc. J. R Ford Co. OUR SPINNING RING SINGLE OR 
United Chemical Products Corp. TEMPLES— see 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. Draper Corp. DOUBLE FLANGE 
Bosson & Lane. Hopedale Mfq Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. TESTING APPARATUS (Fabrics)— 
H. Co., 6. F. Perkins & gon. Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. Henry L. Sertt 2 Co. . 
Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
U. S. Bobbin Shyttle Co. Kaumaaraph Co 
SOF TENERS— TRANSMISSION BEL TS— J 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. Charlotte Leather Belting Co PAWT CK NN G C 
pores. Chicago Belting Co. ET SPI ING RIN 0. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. Grant Leather Co. NT 
Seyde!l-Thomas Co. Edward R. Ladew Co. CE RAL FALLS, R. I. 
SKEW ERS— F Houghton & Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. Graton & Kniaht Mfa. Co 
Courtney, The Dana §&., Co. TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Jordan Mf Allis-Chatmers Mfa. Co. . 
Walter L Co. Tothurst Machine Works. 
David Brown Co. William Sellers & Co.. Inc. 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. TOILE TS— 
SOAPS— Vogel. Jos. A.. Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. STEEL)— e 
Klipstein, A., & Co. Luntoen'e: David. Sone Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— ec anica : tration 
United Chemical Preducts Co. Hvatt Roller Bearina Co. 
SODA ASH— TRANSM'SS'ION SILENT CHAIN— 
J. B. Ford Co. Week Link.Bett re! 
Mathieson Alkali orks, ine. Moree Chain Co. 
Alkall v ravity or Pressure Types 
Bosson 4&4 Lane. Stete Fibre Co 
E. F. Houghton 4 Co. Co. 
SOLOZONE— 
Roessier & Hassiacher Co. Sanncn Producte Co. C] W, G ft d 
SPINDLES— (STF ANM)— ean, ear a er uUuaran 
Draper Corp Allie Chalmere Mfa Co. 
& ge Co. TWieTING MACHINERY— 
ales & Jenks Machine Co Praner Corn 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. Ealee & Jentbe Machine Co Norwood Engineering ( 'O 
Sace. Lowell Gorn.Lowell Shon. 
Southern Spindle yer Cc. Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitin Machine Works. TWIHeTING@t TAPES— Florence, Mass., U. S. A. 
SPINNING Parher Co 
SPINDLE REPAIRE UNDFRWEAR MACHINES— 
Fournier & Lemoine. Marraw Machine On C 
Bournier & Lemoine. Machine Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte,N. C. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLEl:-- American Molatening Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. Parke.Cramer Co. 
d and Side G d Card Clothi 
empered an ide sroun ar othing 


TOPS RECLOTHED LICKLRINS REWOUND COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED | 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
240 River St. vet, Greenville, S. C. 127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. | 


Thursday. October 23, 192-1. 


Knd-View of our Nordray Loom With Lacey lop-Rig 
We Build a Simple Automatic With Rugged Design 


HOPEDALE MFG. COMPANY 
Milferd. Mass. 


(sreenvilie §. C. 


Soutwern 


Specify 
“UCP” on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Unitformity De- 
manded by the. Leading Textule 


Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Oils 


Sizes Chemicals 


Unirep Cuemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 

Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 

Pawtucket, R. 1. Norwalk, Cenn. 
Chicacu. in. 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


~ Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N.Y. PROVIDENCE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


BUSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums. Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


| And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to speci:llies for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton. Woolen and 
Worsted Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 
methods. 


| Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chierine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Seda 
Solid or Piaked 


| Joseph A. Vogel Co. 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the | 
extreme. The most durable water 
closet made.” In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing cum 
bowls. 


Heavy brass vaives. 
| ra Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERY W HERE 


Wilmington. Del. 


| 
} 

* OGEL, 
Krost Proot € 
rost Proot Closets 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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John Hetherington & Sons Ltd. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY MAKERS 
Manchester —England 


— SSS CESTABLISHED NEARLY 100 VEARS : 


| Hetherington’s New Patent Revolving Flat Carding Engine 


You cannot afford to ignore it! 
What? 


Hetherington’s NE'W PATENT CARD. 


Why? 
BECAUSE IT IS THE BEST. 


And Represents the Latest Improvements and Refinements in construction. 
Who says so? 

THOSE SPINNERS WHO HAVE TRIED IT. 
Who are they? 


This information will be gladly supplied on applieation to: 


HERBERT HARRISON 


Sole Agent United States and Canada 


_,.49 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


| 
7 


